ne Basi tig, A Weexty 


10US AND FAMILY PAPER, was first issued 


being its editor and proprietor. Til] 1864 it 
was published in behalf of the Congregational 
and Presbyterian Churches jointly ; after that, 
it was published in the interest of the General 
Association of California, by a committee of 
- ministers and laymen, edited by a committee 
of ministers, until 1879. It is now owned and 
published by ‘‘THE PUBLISHING COMPANY OF 
Pacir1o’’—an Incorporated Company. The 
Directors for 1886 are: 8. 8. Smith, John 
Henderson, W. M. Searby, I. P. Rankin, John 
Kimball, J. M. Haven and W. W. Chase. 


in August, 1851, the Rev. J. W. Dougias — 
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TO OUR SUBSCRIBERS. 


Subscription, in advance, $2.50 (which 
includes postage); if not paid within three 
months, $3.00. Please examine the label on 
your paper, which tells the day of the month 
of the year to which you have paid; and if 
in arrears, do not wait to be notified, but re- 
mit promptly by money order, registered 
letter, draft or express to Tue Paciric, No. 7 


) Montgomery avenue, San Francisco, P. O. 


Box 2348. If the paper comes irregularly, 
or badly printed or folded, send postal card 
to THe Pactric at once. 
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LETTER FROM PORTLAND, OR. 


Dear Paciric: Herewith I send you 
the following account of the late 
meeting of the Willamette Associa- 
tion of Congregational Churches: 
The semi-annual meeting of this As- 
sociation was called to order by Rev. 
G. A. Rockwood of Oregon City, on 
board the steamer Mulinomah, on 
October 19th, while en route to Wash- 
ougal, W. T., the place appointed 
for the fall meeting. A prayer and 
praise service was profitably con- 
ducted for an hour, in the ladies’ 
cabin, through kindness of the cap- 
tain, after which the first topic on the 
programme was taken up—‘‘How to 
Make the Most of the Sunday-school 
Hour,” Mr. A. S. Frank leading by 
reading a paper detailing some of his 
experiences. Mr. Frank has had 
many years’ experience in church and 
Sunday-school work, and hence his 
paper abounded in practical sugges- 
tions. He was followed by E. W. 
Allen, T. E. Clapp, Dr. J. W. Givens, 
and others. Many good points were 


brought out, and the time was most ; 


agreeably spent. Upon arriving at 
Washougal, at 4 o’clock, the delega- 
tion was met by Rev. J. M. Pam- 
ment, resident pastor, and conduct- 
ed to his church, which was found to 
be most tastefully decorated with au- 
tumn leaves, ferns and flowers, with 
the word ‘‘Welcome” placed on the 
wall above the pulpit, surmounted 
by an appropriate Scripture motto. 


The Association was called to order 
by Rev. J. F. Ells, D.D., who 
made a few appropriate remarks, 
after which the roll of churches was 
called, and responses were made as 
follows: Portland—First church, 
Rev. T. E. Clapp, Mrs. C. H. Clapp, 
A. S. Frank, George H. Himes. 
Portland—Plymouth church, E. W. 
Allen. Oregon City—Rev. G. A. 
Rockwood, Mrs. E. M. Rockwood, 
Mrs. George Broughton, Mrs. W. T. 
Whitlock, Miss F. 8. Murdock. For- 
est Grove—Rev. J. F. Ellis, Mrs. J. 
F. Ellis, Miss Sarah Lyman, Rev. H. 
Lyman. Corvallis—Rev. George H. 
Lee, George Mercer, Mrs. H. F. Fis- 
cher. East Portland—Rev. Daniel 
Staver, Miss Orpha Cranston, C. F. 
Plympton. Salem—Rev. J. W. Har- 
ris, Mrs. J. W. Harris, Wm. Adair, 
Dr. J. A. Givens. Beaver Creek— 
Rev. H. A. Jones. Washougal— 
Rev. J. M. Pamment, J. E. C. Dur- 
gan, Miss Helen Shepard. Revs. L. 
Kelsey of Columbus, Ohio, and T. E. 
Clapp of Syracuse, N. Y., were ad- 
mitted to the Association as members, 
after being favorably reported on by 
a committee appointed for that pur- 
pose. 

The association then adjourned to 
a hall near by, where the ladies of 
the church and the friends in general 
had provided a bountiful supper for 
all. Due respect was paid to this ex- 
ercise, and the people of Washougal 
and vicinity were given ample evi- 
dence of the appreciation by the Asso- 
ciation of their efforts in this direc- 
tion. 

At 7 o’clock the Association came 
together and listened to a paper en- 
titled ‘‘The Ideal Church,” by E. W. 
Allen. He was followed by Miss E. 
D. Kelsey, who gave a description of 
her experience asa teacher for the 
American Missionary Association at 
Macon, Ga. 

Rey. T. E. Clapp then presented 
the subject of ‘‘The Bible: Why 
Should We Study It, and How?” He 
said the Bible was read a great deal, 
but not studied. To study it as we 
study text-books at school was the 
way to be benefited by it. We must 
get it by heart, and in the heart, 
if we would be thoroughly furnished 
for every good work. 

‘The Association then adjourned. 

On Wednesday morning, October 
20th, the Association resumed its bus- 
iness, at 9 o’clock. 

C. F. Plympton, of East Portland, 
was chosen Treasurer for the remain- 
der of the year, which ends in April, 
1887. After discussion by President 
Ellis and others, the following reso- 
lution was adopted: 

‘« Resolved, That for the sake of the 
well-being of our Association, and of 
fairness to delegates, the churches 
within our bounds ought to and are 
hereby urged to pay the necessary 
expenses of their own delegates to 
the various meetings of tHe Associa- 
tion. 

The subject of making an assess- 
ment upon the church for needed ex- 
penses of the Association was discuss- 
ed, and it was voted that the Registrar 
and Treasurer act as a committee for 
that purpose until next April. 

Rev. G. H. Lee then gave a paper 
upon ‘‘Our Present Duty in Temper- 
ance Reform.” Earnest discussion 
followed, which was articipated in 
by Messrs. Frank, Givens, Adair, 
Ellis and others. The leading 
thought of the paper,and that brought 
out in the discussion, was crys 
into the following resolutions: 

‘‘Wuergas, The evils of intemper- 


ance continue so widespread and dis- 


astrous as fairly to exceed compre- 
hension and estimate; and, 

‘“‘WuerEas, There seems to be per- 
plexity and uncertainty tonching ef- 
fective methods of dealing with the 
question; and, 

‘*Wuenreas, This is yet in the provi- 
dence of God and in the minds of 
the people a foremost issue of the 
age; therefore, 

** Resolved, That we are to look more 
directly and implicitly to God for 
light, guidance and victory. 

‘* Resolved, That we recommend our 
opportunity and obligation as Chris- 
tian citizens to control and suppress 
the drink system by practical, civil 
and legal methods; but regard the 
gospel of Jesus Christ as the most 
efficient remedy for intemperance, 
and a widespread revival of true re- 
ligion as the most effective measure 
for the abatement of the eyil. 

Resolved, That we recognize this as 
a time of peculiar opportunity, when 
our churches are _ providentially 
called to this service.” 

Rev. Daniel Staver of East Portland 
gave a paper upon ‘“‘Giving asan Act 
of Worship.” This paper was re- 
quested to be published in Tue Paciric 
San Francisco. Every church mem- 
ber should read it carefully and take 
its teachings to themselves and act 
thereupon. 

Mrs. Daniel Staver, who was to 
have given her thoughts upon ‘‘How 
to Conduct Young People’s Meetings” 
being unable to pe present by reason 
of illness, Mr. Staver presented her 
subject. He was followed by Mr. 
Harris and Mr. Clapp. The subject 
was an interesting one,and many 
helpful thoughts resulted from the 
discussion. A paper on ‘‘Chi'd Piety; 
Its Helps and Hindrances,” was given 
by Geo. H. Himes. At this point a 
recess was taken to permit the Ladies’ 
Foreign Missionary Society to be 
held. The society was presided over 
by Mrs. J. F. Ellis, Vice-President; 
Scriptures were read by Mrs. J. W. 
Harris, and prayer was offered by 
Rev. Daniel Staver. Letters were 
read from Miss Nellie Bartlett and 
Mrs. C. C. Bartlett, of the Smyrna 
mission, and a paper was read by 
Mrs. E. M. Rockwood, on ‘‘Progress 
of Missions in India.” Little Ada 
Henley, aged 7 years, spoke a little 
poem, ‘‘Pennies a Week,” after which 
a letter from Mrs. Holbrook of Natal, 
Africa, was read. Mrs. Holbrook is 
a beneficiary of this society, and is a 
niece of Rev. Horace Lyman of For- 
est Grove. A paper upon the ‘‘Chil- 
dren’s Morning S'ar Mission to Mi- 
eronesia,” was read by Miss Orpha 
Cranston. This paper gave a full 
account of the formation of the mis- 
sion, a history of the vessels, the is- 
lands, people and progress of the 
mission to the present time. This. 
closed the exercises of this society. 
The letters and papers were very in- 
teresting, and presented an encourag- 
ing view of the work in foreign lands. 
This closed the afternoon meeting. 

In the evening Rev. J. F. Ellis, 
D.D., presented a valuable paper 
upon the ‘‘Sanctity of the Sabbath.” 
Discussion followed, and the sense of 
the Association upon the topic was 
embodied in the subjoined resolu- 
tions: 

‘‘Wuereas, The Sabbath has always 
been one of the most marked and 
most fundamental characteristics of a 
pure spiritual religion before the 
world; and, 

‘©Wuereas, A disregard of the Sab- 
bath and its desecration have increas- 
ed of late years to an alarming extent; 
therefore, 

‘¢ Resolved, That there is special ne- 
cessity laid upon the churches to en- 
deavor to restore the Sabbath to that 
position in the gospel scheme where 
Jesus Christ placed it. 

‘¢ Resolved, That we urge the church- 
es to do all in their power by precept 
and example to secure the observance 
and sanctity of the Lord’s day.” 

A paper entitled ‘‘Relation of the 
Family to the Church and Sunday- 
School” was presented by Rev. J. W. 
Harris. He urged strongly that re- 
sponsibility gave fellowship, that the 
salvation of children depended large- 
ly upon the presence of the parents 
in the Sunday-school, that in many 
cases the failure of youth to attend 
was because parents failed to attend. 
This closed the exercises for the day. 

At 9 o’clock, on the 21st, the Asso- 
ciation again convened. Messrs. 
Clapp, Staver and Frank were ap- 
pointed a Committee on Subjects for 
the next meeting, to be held in April, 
1887. Resolutions of thanks to the 
friends at Washougal for their boun- 
tiful hospitality, to the O. and C. R. 
R., and Captain Pope of the steamer 
Multhomah, for favors as to fares, 
were unanimously passed. It was 
decided to hold the spring meeting of 
the Association with the First church, 
Portland. The time will be the third 
Tuesday in April. The Association | 
was then addressed by Rev. L. Kel- 


d | sey upon the subject of ‘The Duty of 
Home Missionary Churches to Aim at 
Speedy Self-Support.” He was fol- 
lowed by Messrs. Staver, Mercer, | 


Harris and Frank. Much interest 
was manifested in this discussion. 
‘Country Churches; Their Encour- 
agements and Discouragements” was 
the theme treated by Rev. Horace Ly- 
man. He spoke from practical expe- 
rience. He was followed by Rev. H. 
R. Jones of the Welsh church at 
Beaver Creek, Clackamas county. 
Some of the experiences related were 
very amusing. 

The following resolution was of- 
fered by President Ellis of Forest 
Grove, and, after discussion by 
Messrs. Lyman, Givens, Rockwood, 
Lee, Clapp, Himes, Kelsey and Stav- 
er, was adopted: 

‘*Resoived, That in the present 
pressure coming from the leaders of 
what is known as the ‘New Theology 
Movement against the A. B. C. F. 
M.,’ this Association pledge its sym- 
pathy and support to the American 
Board.” 

The Scribe was authorized to for- 
ward a copy to the Board. After a 
few words of thanks by the Moderat- 
or, the Association adjourned sine 
die, after singing ‘‘Blest Be the Tie 
that Binds,” and prayer and benedic- 
tion by Rev. T. E. Clapp. 


NOTES. 


This meeting was a most encourag- 
ing one. It was harmonious in all 
respects. The spirit of devotion was 
strikingly manifest. As ministers 
and delegates separated to go totheir 
homes, it was with a prayer for the 
presence of the Holy Spirit with each 
one, to the end that there might bea 
divine outpouring upon every heart, 
and a thorough revival of religion 
all over our borders. We must have 
it. In our importunity we will wait 
upon God, make use of all means at 
hand, and expect an earnest quicken- 
ing. 
The little church at Washougal, 
and Mr. Pamment, its pastor, were 
greatly encouraged by the presence 
of the Association with them. Mr. 
Pamment was born and educated in 
England. He came to the Saviour 
through the influence cf Rev. E. Pay- 
son Hammond; did mission work in 
London and vicinity for some time, 
then came to America. He first set- 
tled at Glendive, Montana. Consid- 
erations of health caused him to leave 
there, and then he came to this State, 
about two years ago, and soon after 
began work at Washougal. His la- 
bors have been blessed there, and he 
has a good opportunity for future 
usefulness. Washougal is situated 
on the Washington Territory side of 
the Columbia, about forty miles from 
Portland, and is the center of a fine 
agricultural and dairying section. 
The region is sparsely populated 
now, but is growing in importance 
daily. Mr. Pamment is the only 
minister, I believe, within a radius of 
ten miles. He has a mission station 
— Mt. Pleasant — five miles away, 
which he serves every Sunday. He 
has an able helper in the person of 
his wife. Both are alive to the spir- 
itual necessities of the community. 
Let the prayers of all ascend to the 
throne of grace that they may con- 
tinue to be blessed in their work. 

Rev. F. V. Hoyt of Cheney has ac- 
cepted a call to The Dalles church. 
He will begin his work there within 
two weeks. Rev. D; B. and Mrs. 
Gray, formerly of The Dalles, have 
accepted positions in the blind school 
at Salem. Mr. Gray’s voice difficulty 
prevents his preaching. 

Dr. Aikinson has just returned 
from the meetings of the A. B. C. F. 
M. and National Council. The meet- 
ings were a grand treat to him. 

A Young People’s Society of Chris- 
tian Endeavor has been organized in 
the First church here. Its prospects 
are very encouraging, and it bids fair 
to become an efficient aid in church 
work. Fully thirty young people 
have united with it as active mem- 
bers. Mr. Doubleday, a member of 
Dr. McLean’s church, Oakland, is 
actively at work with us. More anon. 

Portland, Or. G. H. H. 


The sixth annual State Convention 
of the Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciations of California was held in the 
city of Los Angeles, October 21st to 
the 24th inclusive. One hundred 
and thirty-three delegates were pres- 
ent from all parts of the State, some 
of the delegates traveling over 600 
miles. The session was held in the 
First Presbyterian church, and the 
first meeting, on Thursday afternoon, 
October 20th, at 3:30 o’clock, was 
conducted by Mr. George W. Mars- 
ton of San Diego, which was a jubi- 
lee and thanksgiving service. The 
church was well filled, and the meet- 
ing of great spiritual power. Very 
many interesting incidents of the 
work for the year were given, which 
showed the unmistakable evidence of 
divine leading, and the prayers of 
thanksgiving found a ready response. 
in all hearts. At 5:30 Thursday 
afternoon a bountiful collation was | 
served by the Ladies’ Auxiliary, in 


come meeting was held. At8 o'clock | 


Gen. O. O. Howard delivered a 
powerful address before an audience 
which filled to overflowing the larg- 
est church in the city; subject, ‘‘Our 
Aim and Object.” The Convention 
was called to order on Friday morn- 
ing, the 22d, by the President of the 
last Convention; and Gen. O. O. 
Howard of San Francisco was elected 
President, with the usual number of 
Vice-Presidents, Secretaries, etc. The 
forenoon session of Friday was de- 
voted to hearing concise, tabulated 
reports from Associations, with ques- 
tions on Association work. From 
the statistical reports given there was 
an evident growth in the Association 
cause throughout the State, and the 
outlook for the future exceedingly 
bright and hopeful. The - following 
topics, interspersed with Bible read- 
ing, song services and devotional ex- 
ercises, were ably discussed: ‘‘ Details 
and Business Management of Asso- 
ciation Work,” ‘‘Definite Work for 
Young Men; How Made Permanent,” 
‘‘Physical Culture,” ‘‘What the Young 
Men of California Need, and How to 
Secure It,” ‘‘Work Among Boys,” 
presentation of the international 
work, and the Watchman, ‘‘How May 
We Secure a Permanent Income,” 
question drawer, conversation on va- 
rious topics of Association work, 
Bible-training class, ‘‘How to Awak- 
en a Greater Interest in Bible Study 
Among Our Active Members,” ‘‘The 
Importance of Special Evangelistic 
Work for Young Men Only in Asso- 
ciations,” and ‘‘The Sunday Ques- 
tion.” 


On Sabbath day the pulpits of the 
city were occupied by delegates and 
visiting clergymen. Consecration 
services, Conferences, open air meet- 
ing, and a meeting for young men 
only,in the Opera House, and a ser- 
vice at the same hour for ladies were 
conducted. In the Opera House over 
thirty young men expressed a desire 
to become Christians. In the even- 
ing the farewell service was held in 
the First Presbyterian church, with 
an overflow meeting at the Fort-street 
Methodist church. 


The State Committee closed the 
year entirely free of debt, and Mr. 
C. S$. Mason was continued as Act- 
ing State Secretary. The Conven- 
tion was the largest and most profit- 
able and interesting ever held in As- 
sociation work in this State. During 
the sessions telegrams of greeting 
were exchanged with the conventions 
in session at Lowell, Mass.; Knox- 
ville, Tenn.; and Lincoln, Neb. On 
Monday, the 26th, an excursion was 
given to Pasadena, a beautiful city, 
twelve miles from Los Angeles. The 
exercises were held in an orange 
grove, the collation being served at 
lo’clock, with speeches, etc., later 
in the afternoon. An Association 
has recently been organized at Pasa- 
dena, and one of the citizens has con- 
tributed a lot on which tu erect an 
Association building. A building 
committee has been appointed, and 
they expect to secure $25,000 in a 
short time to put up a suitable build- 
ing for their work.. The delegates 
returned to Los Angeles Monday 
evening, where a parlor conference 
was held at the home of Mr. Dods- 
worth, a large number of the first 
business men of Los Angeles being 
present, the object being to consider 
the propriety of raising funds for the 
erection of a building in Los Angel- 
es. The meeting was very enthusi- 
astic, and a unanimous vote was pass- 
ed to the effect that a building should 
be erected in the very near future, 
and some $8,000 was subscribed for 
this purpose, and a building commit- 
tee of eminent business men appoint- 
ed to prosecute the canvass at once. 
General O. O. Howard of San Fran- 
cisco and Major Joseph Hardy of 
Selma, Ala. (the latter being a mem- 
ber of the International 
rendered valuable assistance in the 
work of the Convention. The sev- 
enth annual Convention will be held 
in the city of Woodland, which city 
also expects within the next few 
months to erect a building for their 
young men, for which the plans have 
already been made. | 
Association is also moving in the di- 
rection of a new building. They 
have recent] eee a fine lot in 
the center of the city. General How- 
ard and Major Hardy are to assist 
them in securing funds. Com. 


GOD’S MESSENGERS, 


Minutes are God’s messengers, 
dropping from their wings the dews 
of heaven on thirsty souls. One writer 
calls minutes God’s bees bringing 
nectar from the flowers of Paradise 
which they leave with them that wait 
for His mercies, and then fly away 
only to be succeeded by others. But 
it is only to them who wait for the 
nectar and the dew that the minutes 
give their treasures. It is only they 
who ‘‘hunger and thirst after right- 
eousness” that are filled.— Zion’s Her- 


connection with which a brief wel- | ald. 


The San Diego | 


The Weman’s Beard 


OF THE PACIFIv. 


President, Miss Lucy M. Fay, 901 Sutter 
Street, San Francisco. 

Treasurer, Mrs. R. E. Coiz, 572 Twelfth St., 
Oakland, Cal. 

Mrs. H. E. Jewett, Foreign and 
Editress of ‘‘Column,” Hopkins Academy, 
Oakland, Cal. 

Mrs. J. H. Warren, 1526 Eddy St., San 
Francisco, and Mrs. I. E. Dwinell, Pacific 
Theological Seminary, Oakland, Home Secre- 
taries. 

Mrs. 8.8. Surru, 1704 Geary St., San Frar- 
cisco, Recording Secretary. 

All contributions for the Ycung Ladies’ 
Branch cf the Woman’s Board should be sent 
to Miss Grace Goodhue, Treasurer Y. L. B. 
W. B., 1720 Geary street, 8. F. 


THIRTEENTH ANNUAL REPORT. 


Following is the thirteenth annual 
report of the Treasurer of the Wom- 
an’s Board of Foreign Missions for 
the Pacific for the year ending Sep- 
tember 1, 1886: 


Received from— 
Antioch, two years ($22.50, $21.10). .$43 60 
Benicia, two years ($7.50, $10)...... 17 50 
Cloverdale—Auxiliary Society, $55; 

Sunday-school,for running expenses 

of ship Morning Star, $6.......... 61 00 
Eureka Auxiliary Society............ 17 00 


Grass Valley—<Auxiliary Society, $44; 
Sunday-school, for Morning Star, 

Los Angeles—Auxiliary Society, two 
years, $23.50, $35; to constitute 
Mrs. Olara E. Bosbyshell a life mem- 
bership, and $10 towards a life 
membership for Mrs. H. L. Howard; 
Sunday-school for Morning Star, 
ance 

Lodi-—From a few friends, $6.50; Sun- 
day-school, for ‘‘Morning Star,” $7. 

Petaluma, $25 of which from Mrs, 
Marty to constitute her daughter, 
Surah M. Marty, a life member; 
and $25 from Mrs. Case, to consti- 
tute her granddaughter, Hattie 
Hooper, a life member............ 104 00 

Rio Vista—Auxiliary Society, $31.40; 
Sunday-school, for ‘‘Morning Star,” 
$10.05; chain fund, $5.50......... 

River-ide—Auxiliary Society, $51.70; 
Theodora Society, $5............. 56 70 

Redwood—Through Mrs. Johnston, 
$12.50; Sunday-school, for ‘‘Morn- 

Sacramento——Auxiliary Society, $55; 
Sonday-school, for ‘‘Morning Star,” 

Santa Crnuz—Auxiliary Society, $35; 
Cheerful Workers, $40, for sch: lar- 


84 00 


13 50 
73 40 


46 95 


ship in Broussa school, and $10 for 


Young Ladies’ Branch............ 85 00 
Saratoga Auxiliary Society.......... 25 00 
Stockton Auxiliary Society.......... 25 00 
San Bernardino Woman’s Missionary 

28 25 


Santa Barbara -- Auxiliary Society, 
$114.75; Sunday-school,for ‘‘Morn- 

Sonuma--Auxiliary Society, $23.75; a 
sincere friend, through Mrs. Dwi- 

Sau Jose—Auxiliary Society, $18.70; 
Sunday-school, for ‘‘Morning Star,” 


$ 
Woodland--Auxiliary Society, $9.70; 
Sunday-school, for ‘‘Mornimg Star,” 
First Congregational Church, S. F., 
537 00 
Plymouth Church, S. F.—Auxiliary 
S: ciety, $125; Sunday-school, for 
*‘Morning Star,” $38.10........... 173 10 
Third Church, 8. F.--Auxiliary Soci- 
ety, $75; Alpha Kappas, to consti- 
tute Miss Nellie Beckwith a life 
member, $25; Sunday-school, for 
“Morning Star, $2; Miss Gray’s 
Fourth Church, F.--—Centennial 
Band, $37.50; Sunday-school, $38.60 76 10 
Bethany Churcb,S.F.-—Earnest Work- 
ers, for Miss Gunnison, $60; Beth- 
any Sunbeams, for ‘‘Morning Star,” 
$10; Bethany Cadets, for ‘‘Morning 
First Congregational Church, Oaklan 
—-Anuxiliary Society, $675.40, of 
which $.5 from Mrs. McLean to 
constitute Mrs.John Rea a life mem- 
member; $100 from Mrs. 8. Rich- 
ards, and $100 from Mrs. G. M. 
Fisher, to constitute Mrs. M. M. 
Hardy, Miss Sarah M. Hardy, Miss 
Nellie Rowell and Miss Sadie Harris 
lifs members; Young Ladies’ Mis- 
sionary Society, $175............. 840 40 
Plymouth-avenue Church. Oakland—- 
Auxiliary Society, $28; Sunday- 
school, for ‘‘Morning Star,’ $28.51 56 51 
Market-street Branch, Oxkland-—Aux- 
iliary Society, $24.50; Sunday- 
school, for ‘‘Morning Star,” $7.65.. 32 15 
Golden Gate-——Auxiliary Society, two 
years, $14, $15; Sunday-school, for 
“Morning Star,” $5.............. 34 00 
Ventora County Woman’s Missionary 
Oregon and Washington Branch,since 


75 00 


September 1, 1885..............., 195 90 
ADDITIONAL SUNDAY-SCHOOL CONTRIBUTIONS 
FOR ‘ ‘MORNI! G STAR.” 

Fast Highland. $1 90 
Eva Maurice (10 cents monthly)....... 50 
M «rysville, Chinese class............ 5 85 
cece en 2 50 
Gold Hill Sunday-school and Band of 

Hope, New Year’s offering......... CO 
Second Cong’! Church, Oakland...... 8 00 
rr 8 00 
cn de 006 2 00 


MISCE! LANEOUS. 

Mrs. Judge Searles, Nevada......... $5 00 
Miss M. E. Vance, Rosebud, M. T... 10 00 
From a friend, through Mrs, 

Mrs. Davis, Mt. Shasta, to constitute 

herself a life member. ............ 25 00 
Ferndale, Mrs. Coombs............. 2 50 
Mrs. Nelson, Merced Falls..... 
Mrs. Chaplain Blake................ 2 50 
Mrs. Jeremiah Porter............... 500 
N. C. Pitcher, Los Angeles.......... 5 00 
Collection at annual meeting, Septem- 

Collection at anniversary meeting, 

CONTRIBUTIONS FOR THE GOLD CHAIN. 

At anniversary meeting in Berkeley, 

Hamilton Hawley................... 1 00 
Jennie Graham, Aspen, W.T........ 1 60 
‘“‘Aloha,” from the Isles--Mary, Hen- 

ry, Harriet Spring (in heaven), Car-. 

oline, Rhoda, Emeline Rea........ 
Jefferson, Texas—Sadie Clark, H. P. 

Clark, Fred J. Clark.............. 3 00 
Young Ladies’ Branch.............. 465 00 
Pictures of Mrs. Thoburn........... 3 00 


Total receipts for the year.... $4,133 64 
Disbursed— 


Printing programmes, envelopes,ete. 19 75 
Counterfeit 1 00 
Pa'd debt remaining on appropriation 
Exchange and expense of sending... 6 10 
Paid appropriation for 1886........ 3,283 60 
Total expenses.............. $3,521 88 
Cash on hand at date.............. $311 76 


Mrs.R. E. Cour, Treas. W. B. M. P. 
Oakland, Sept. 1, 1886. 


ANNUAL REPORT OF Y.L.B. 


Following is the first annual re- 
port of the Treasurer of the Young 
Ladies’ Branch for the year 1886: 

At the beginning of the year the 


raise $650 for the support of Miss 
Effie Gunnison, missionary in Japan. 
The following are the sums that have 
been received from the different so- 
cieties: 

Plymouth Mission Circle, Plymouth 


church, San Francisco ........... 
Bethany Sunbeams, Bethany church, 


Southern Gieaners, Los Angeles...... 20 00 
Cloverdale Gleaners................. 10 00 
Alpha Kappa Society, Third Congrega- 

tional church, San Francisco...... 40 00 


Bethany G'eaners, Bethany Oh., S. F. 75 00 
‘Theodora Society, Berkeley.......... 
Young Ladies’ Society, First Congre- 

gational church, San Franciseo.... 22 30 


Young Ladies’ Society, Plymouth-av- 

enue church, Oakland............ 45 00 
Young Ladies’ Society, River:ide..... 50 00 
Young Ladies’ Svc’y, Santa Barbara... 10 00 


Young Ladies’ Missionary Society, 

First Cong’! church, Oukland...... 175 00 
Santa Cruz Cheerful Workers........ 
Young Ladies’ Society, Green-street 


Congregational church, 8. F...... . 25 00 
Young Ladies’ Branch, through Miss 
Total receipts for the year ..... 52 30 
Cash on hand Sept. 27, 1886.......... $2 30 


GRACE E. Goopuug, Treas. Y. L. B. 


THANKSGIVING DAY, 
THE PRESIDENTS PROCLAMATION. 


It has long been the custom of 
the people of the United States on a 
day in each year, especially set apart 
for that purpose by their Chief Ex- 
ecutive, to acknowledge the goodness 
and mercy of God, and to invoke his 
continued care and and protection. 
In the observance of such custom I, 
Grover Cleveland, President of the 
United States, do hereby designate 
and set apart Thursday the 25th day 
of November to be observed and kept 
as a day of thanksgiving and prayer. 
On that day let all our people 
forego their accustomed  employ- 
ment and assemble in their 
usual places of worship to give 
thanks to the Ruler of the Universe 
for our continued enjoyment of the 
blessings of free goverment, for the 
renewal of business prosperity 
throughout our land, for the return 
which has rewarded the labor of 
those who till the soil and for our 
progress as a people in all that makes 
a nation great. And while we con- 
template the infinite power of God in 
earthquake, flood and storm, let the 
grateful hearts of those who have 
been shielded from harm, through 
his mercy, be turned in sympathy and 
kindness toward those who have suf- 
fered through his visitations. Let 
us also, in the midst of our thanks- 
giving, remember the rand needy 
with cheerful gifts and alms, so that 
our service may, by deeds of charity, 
be made acceptable in the sight of the 
Lord. In witness whereof, I have 
hereunto set my hand and caused the 


seal of the United States to beaffixed. ~ 


Done at the city of Washington, 
this first day of November, in the 

ear of our Lord one thousand eight 

undred and eighty-six, and of the 
Independence of the United States of 
America, the one hundred and elev- 
enth. Grover CLEVELAND. 

T. F. Bayanrp. 

Secretary of State. 


The additions to the Christian 
churches of Japan are about five 


‘hundred per month. 


young ladies pledged themselves to’ 
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THE. PactFIc: SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


[ Wepnespay, November 3, 1886, 


THE MOSAIC ACCOUNT OF THE 
FLOOD. 


BY C. G. FINNEY. 


[Paper written for the Congregational 
Bible Class, Sau Buenaventura } 

Whatever else may be obscure in 
the verse narrative in Genesis of the 
early years of man on earth, one 
thing is plain—from the appearance 


of Adam to the death of Methuselah, . 


and they lived over two hundred 
and fifty years together, crimes, 
violence, and blood-thirsting abound- 
ed increasingly, until God deter- 
mined, whether in anger or in mercy 
we have no clue, to destroy man from 
off the face of the earth. One good 
man was found, and in what Doctor 
Chalmers calls. ‘‘God’s wonderful 
economy of miracle,” He chose to save 
from the general ruin that man and 
his family, and instead ofa new crea- 
tion, to repeople through him the 


‘* Land again frum that mysterious shrine 
That rested on the top of Ararat.” 


The year that Methuselah died, the 
grand catastrophe came; and so pro- 
found was the awful impression 
made upon Noah, his sons, their 
wives and children, that even to this 
day no nation or people, even to the 
naked savages on the scattered isles 
of the sea, but hold it in tradition as 
the one great event from which all 
things date. 
Moses tells us with inspired pen 
the exact history, if we will not dis- 
tort his meaning and interpret his 
wisdom by our ignorance. 
The earlier Greeks had their myth 
of Deucalion and Pyrrah, who, under 
the advice of the oracle, after man- 
kind were destroyed, repeopled the 
world by throwing behind them 
stones, or, as were the words of the 
oracle, the bones of their grand- 
mother, those thrown by him becom- 
ing men, those thrown by her becom- 
ing women. 
In the golden days of Rome, Ovid 
versed their tradition— 
‘‘Impetuous rain descends, ‘ 
Nor from his patrimonial heaven alone 
Is Jove content to pour his vengeance down, 
And from his brother of the seas he craves 
To help him with auxilliary waves. 
Then with his mace the monarch struck . the 
ground, 
With inward trembling Earth received the 
wound, 

And rising streams a ready passage found. 

Now seas and earth were in confusion lost, 

A world of waters, and without a coast. 

.A mountain of tremendvus height there 

stands 

Betwixt the Athenian and Beetian lands. 

Parnassus is its name, whose forky rise 

Mounts thro’ the clouds and mates the lofty 
skies — 

High on the summit of this dubious cliff, 

Deucalion, wafting, moored his little skiff— 

He with his wife, were only left behind 

Of perished man; they two, were human 
kind— 

The most upright of mortal men was he, 

The most serene and holy woman she.” 

Mohammed doubtless borrowed 
from the Scriptures the imperfect ac- 
count, which, mingled with strange 
fiction in the Koran, is accepted by 
the followers of the Crescent. The 
ancient Persians record that the 
world was corrupted by Ahrinam, 
and it was necessary to bring over it 
auniversal flood of water; and the 
rain came down in drops as large as 
the head of a bull, until the earth 

was covered, and all the creatures of 
the Evil One perished. The Scandi- 
navian, Hindoo, and Chinese myths, 
while taking sometimes strange 
forms, yet all contain the same cen- 
tral facts. The Hindoo tradition 
even goes so far as to relate the 
drunkenness of Noah (or Satyavrata, 
as they name him) and the con- 
sequent disgrace of one of his sons. 
The ancient Chaldeans had in their 
tradition a wonderful giant Noa, with 
his three sons Sem, Japet and Chem, 
with their wives. Traditions of the 
ancient Assyrians and Egyptians still 
survior with singular resemblances 
to the Mosaic account. The original 
Indians of Cuba had a story of an 
old man who built a great ship, and 
saved himself, his family, and many 
animals, when all the rest of the 
world was drowned. The Spanish 
historian Herrera, states that when 
the Spaniards overran Mexico and 
‘South America, even the most bar- 
barous tribes had their traditions of a 
general deluge. Humboldt traveled 
far and wide into wooded wilds, be- 
fore unknown to civilized man, and 
+he says ‘‘the belief in a great deluge 
is not confined to any nation, singly. 
It makes part of a system of histori- 
cal tradition which appears to be 
well-nigh co-extensive with the 
human family, and which, in all its 
varied editions, seems to pointat one 
and the same signal event. Sir 
John Franklin found among the 
tribes living nearest the North Pole, 
and far beyond any missionary 
station that could have ever been 
founded, very complete legends of 
the great flood. The Indians of 
Alaska, the Kamskadales' and the 
Lapps, have the tradition clearly de- 
fined, even while, like other peoples 
without records, it is largely mingled 
with their own peculiar habits of 
thought and hfe. Among the North 
American Indians, the legend was 
common, and in substance very much 
alike, though more or less elaborated, 
and as they have been picked up and 
given to us by the Jesuit Fathers and 
other early missionaries, they are full 
of interest. The Applachian tribe is 
believed to be the remains of a much 
more ancient race than other North 
American Indians, and they relate 
the same story in their way. 

All of these traditions, and very 
many others which we have not time 
even to mention, from the squalid 
Klamaths (fish eaters) of our own 
coast, the fur-clad Esquimaux, the 
the ‘naked .Patagonians, and‘ the 


Islands, allagree in the main asser- 
tion that the earth was visited with a 
great flood that destroyed all mankind 
except a chosen few, who, in one way 
or another, repeopled the world. 
Many of them agree with the Mosaic 
account in its collateral statements in 
an interesting way. We have men- 
tioned the Hindoo story’ of 
Satyavarata’s drunkenness. Several 
mention the rainbow and its promise 
—notably the record of Jao, or Niu- 
Noa, the Chinese Noah, from whom 
they reckon their first dynasty. 
After his release from the ark, he 
polished a stone of five colors, the 
rainbow, which he set in the curve 
of a huge tortoise shell, with which 
he lifted up and fastened the heavens 
so that no more should they fall upon 
the earth. One of the oldest of the 
Welsh legends, after giving the ac- 
count of the flood which drowned all 
but two persons, says that the 
‘‘Woman of the Silver Wheel, 
Arianrhod, to control the wizards of 
night and evil spirits of tempest, and 
out of love to the Britons, wove the 
stream of the rainbow, a stream that 
drives the storm from the earth, and 
makes its former destruction stay far 
from it throughout the worlds cir- 
cle.” A Lithuanian myth says only 
one aged couple remained, and they 
complained. Then God sent them 
the rainbow o console them, and 
bade them jump over the bones of 
the earth. They jumped nine times, 
and nine pairs of living human beings 
started tq life and founded the nine 
races of Lithuanian blood. 

If I had time to write, and you 
had time to hear, the details of these 
legends I have barely mentioned, 
with very many others of like char- 
acter, all bearing a marvelous re- 
semblance to each other and to the 
Bible record in the great leading 
facts, while they differ infinitely in 
the various details, and often fantas- 
tic dress in which revolving ages and 
surrounding circumstances and cus- 
tom have clothed them, perhaps you 
would agree with me that they form 
a most remarkable accumulation of 
evidence to prove the truth of the 
Bible story, that for its abominable 
wickedness God swept the race of 
man from the earth, except a few, 
whom, finding worthy among the 
worthless, he saved to repeople the 
land, and that through this few came 
the new, or later, race, that has in 
the course of the ages spread itself 
over the whole habitable globe. 

What then was this great catas- 
trophe that engulfed the whole 
human race? All, from Moses to 
the Dog-rib Indians on the skirts of 
the Polar Sea, agree ithat the destruc- 
tion was by water. And, passim, it is 
curious that they almost as unani- 
mously agree that the world is again 
to be destroyed, and then by fire. 
They all assert that ‘‘the waters pre- 
vailed exceedingly upon the earth, 
and all the high hills that were under 
the whole heaven were covered.” All 
the world they knew, all that was 
known to man, was drowned. 
Whether or not the deluge was 
literally universal, has caused great 
discussion since man began to turn 
his study from theology to nature, 
from mctaphysics to physics, since 
he began to cease wrangling about 
words and to ask what are facts. 
What was once heresy and death to 
doubt, is now openly disbelieved if 
not disproved. May it be that an 
emancipation from the restrictions of 
the churchmen give us a broader, 
deeper, higher view of the wisdom 
and greatness of God? 

The holy text undoubtedly uses 
the most comprehensive’ terms. 
‘‘Under the whole heaven,” ‘‘the 
whole earth,” ‘‘every living thing,” 
etc., etc. Shall we insist on the 
literal reading of this, when we read 
that Jews assembled at Jerusalem out 
of every nation under heaven; that 
the Queen of Sheba came from the 
uttermost parts of the earth; that 
God put the dread and fear of 


the Children of Israel upon 
the nations that were under 
the whole heaven; that all 


countries came into Egypt to Joseph 
to buy food; that the gospel was 
preached to every creature under 
heaven; that all the world came to 
Cesar to be taxed, etc. It seems evi- 
dent that we must look elsewhere 
than to the mere wording of the text 
for a stricttruth that may, after all, 
not be of much practical importance. 


The object of God, repeatedly ex- 

ressed, was to destroy man—perhaps 
in judgment, perhaps in mercy 
through the infinite pity with which 
he grieved, on account of the violence, 
sin and corruption with which the 
earth abounded. We can hardly 
credit the claims of some of the old 
literalist churchmen, that the sins of 
mankind had demoralized the brute 
creation until they were a stench in 
the nostrils of the Most High, and 
that even the earth itself was corrupt 
before God in the sense that it must 
be washed to be clean. 


It was man, and man only, that had 
sinned and filled the earth with vio- 
lence. It could not be more than 
man that he intended to destroy, and 
if the destruction had been by mira- 
cle, as has been much supposed, only 
man would have been destroyed, for 
miracles make no uncertain stroke. 
They accomplish just what they were 
intended to accomplish—no more, no 
less. On the other hand, general 
laws accomplish general ends, regard- 
less of minorinterests. The rain falls 
upon the just and the unjust. The 
earthquake, the flood or the fire de- 
stroys the innocent animal along with 
his blaspheming master. 
member, too, the words before quoted 


Let us re-. 


' fal economy of miracle.” ‘‘In short,” 
| he says, ‘‘He dispensed with miracles 


when there are not requisite for the 
fulfillment of His ends, and He never 
dispenses with the ordinary means 
when these are fitted, and at the same 
time sufficient forthe occasion.” Or, 
as the poet phrases it in questioning 
of another great and destructive up- 
heaval of nature within the historic 
period— 
‘‘Has not God 
St ll wrought by means since first he made 
the world? 

And did He not of old employ his means 
To drown it? What is His creation less 
‘Than a capacious reservoir of means, 

Formed for His use and ready at His will?’ 


That the deluge was but local has 
been maintained by distinguished 
Christians since at least some two 
hundred years. In the seventeenth 
century Mathew Poole says, ‘‘It is 
not to be supposed that the entire 
globe of the earth was covered with 
water; for when was the need of over- 
whelming those regions in which 
there were no human beings?” Bish- 
op Stillingfleet, in the reign of 
Charles II, says: ‘‘I cannot see any 
urgent necessity from the Scriptures 
to assert that the flood did spread 
over all the surface of the earth. The 
flood was universal as to mankind, 
but from thence follow no necessity 
at all of asserting the universality of 
it, as to the globe of the earth, unless 
it be sufficiently proved that the 
whole earth was peopled before the 
flood, which I despair of ever seeing 
proved ” 

It is nearly eighty years since Dr. 
Adam Clarke, to support the School- 
men’s theory of a universal deluge, 
published his famous argument 
founded upon the size of the ark, and 
the number of animals then known 
to zoologists, which must have been 
received and supported within it for 
a year. He fairly admits the difficulty 
of deciding what is the exact length 
of the cubit, as there are five different 
lengths claimed, varying from fifteen 
to twenty-one inches, each of which 
is strongly supported by respectable 
authority. But very naturally he 
concludes in favor of the largest 
cubit, which makes the size of the 
ark, About, in length 547 feet; breadth 
91 feet; height 55 feet, with three 
floors or decks, computing its carry- 
ing capacity at 81,062 tons. The 
learned Doctor then, with the aid of 
Dr. Arbuthnot and Bishop Wilkins, 
who investigated for him portions of 
the question, concludes ‘‘that of the 
two it is more difficult to assign a 
number and bulk of necessary things 
to answer to the capacity of the ark, 
than to find sufficient room for the 
several species of animals, and their 
food already known to have been 
there.” Then, remarking the fact 
that God never wastes anything, 
and would never have ordered an 
ark to be built larger than was need- 
ed, he attributes this small seeming 
super-abundance of room to ‘‘our 
probable imperfect knowledge of the 
whole list of animals, especially those 
of the unknown parts of the earth, 
which would have to be received.” 
And from this Dr. Clarke deduces an 
eloquent argument in favor of the 
Divine origin of the instructions to 
Noah. ‘‘Since,” he says, ‘‘in those 
rude ages men, being less versed in 
arts and philosophy, had the ark been 
a human invention, it would have 
been contrived according to their 
wild apprehensions as much too big 
as it has been represented too little.” 
But alas for the exhaustive data and 
argument of the good Doctor! The 
‘imperfect knowledge” upon which 
he relied to fill his small vacant 
places has turned out large enough 
to crowd some eight or ten such arks, 
and yet they come. The animals, 
with their food, known to have had 
their habital in the portion of the 
earth believed to have been at that 
time inhabited by man, could perhaps 
have found stowage in theark. The 
many times greater number that 
dwelt in the unknown world could 
have found no place in many arks. 


But all the wonders of recorded 
miracle pale and sink into utter in- 
significance before the bountiful lav- 
ishness of miracle that could have 
brought together and supported in 
our place for a twelve month, and 
then retransported to their several 
homes, animals from the burning 
jungles of the equator, and the ever- 
lasting snows of the polar regions, 
with the various food that each de- 
mands; creeping things from the 
furthest islands of the sea, or birds 
whose heavy flight limits them per- 
haps toasingle spot of land some 
where in mid-ocean. And what shall 
be done with the fresh-water fishes, 
reptiles and shells to whom salt water 
is as quickly fatal as it is to the ordi- 
nary mammalia? This theme is sug- 
gestive, but cannot here be pursued. 
It is evident that if we accept a un- 
iversal deluge, Dr. Chalmers must 
be revised; and instead of showing 
a wonderful economy of miracle, 
God has shown a prodigal extrava- 
gance of miracle, and that, too, to ac- 
complish and end without a purpose, 
an object he did not desire, and to 
leave a standing and startling exam- 
ple of His own violation of every 
known law of His government. 


On the other hand, what more easy 
to believe than that, like many re- 
corded similar phenomena of nature; 
a sudden subsidence of a large terri- 
tory occurred, letting in the waters 
of the ocean, and man so far as he 
had spread in the space of two lo g 
lives was caught in the whelming 
waves and destroyed from off the face 
of the earth. Within the present 
century a body of land contaifiing 
more than two thousand square milés 


covering every part, except the top 


of the tower of a fort nearly in the 
center of the tract, whose shattered 
head still rears itself above the lonely 
waste of waters to which the eye can 
set no bounds. People, animals, all 
inhabiting the land perished in this 
flood. It was called an awful catas- 
trophe. Nobody ever dared to sug- 
gest it was a miracle. 

I have trespassed most unreason- 
ably upon your patience. My only 
excuse is that the subject is so vast, 
and is so full of interest, that when 
one enters upon it, he knows not 
what to take and what to leave, what 
not to say, or when to stop. 


LITERARY. 


Uncte Trrvs. From the German of 
Johanna Spyri. By Lucy Wheel- 
ock. Boston: D. Lothrop & Co. 
Price $1. 


The sub-title of this pleasant story 
well expresses its scope—‘‘A Story 
for Children, and for Those Who 
Love Children”; and the pages jus- 
tify the title, for they present a con- 
trast of characters set in plain circum- 
stances; and a little girl, Dora, be- 
comes the heroine. Uncle Titus, a 
typical professor, immersed in papers 
and books; Aunt Ninette, his wife, a 
fussy, worrying creature; a whole 
family of boisterous but good-heart- 
ed children, living next door—all be- 
come improved, and made happier by 
the direct and indirect influence of 
Dora, the orphan. All through the 
quaint narrative of events runs the 
refrain: 


‘* Thou art not made a ruler, 
The course of things to tell; 
God stays and reigns among us, 

And guidcth all things well. ”’ 


The forthcoming October number 
of American Ari, the new Boston 
monthly art magazine, promises to be 
exceedingly interesting. The maga- 
zine numbers among its contributors 
many of the leading art writers and 
artists of the country, and among 
those who will appear in the October 
number are Mr. William Howe 
Downes, art critic of the Boston Ad- 
vertiser, Mr. Caryl Coleman, Mr. 
Frank T. Robinson, Mr. Charles De- 
Kay, art critic of the New York Times, 
Mr. Sidney Dickinson, art critic and 
lecturer, Mr. W. H. Ranger, Mr. Ly- 
man H. Weeks, art critic of the Bos- 
ton Post, Mr. Alfred Trumble, Mr. 
Louis Wertheimer, and others, who 
will all treat of art topics of general 
interest. Illustrations will be a feat- 
ure of the number. $2.50 yearly. 
American Art Co., 110 Fremont street, 
Boston. 


Enpersy Brere-Crass. By Miss M. 
EK. Winslow. Boston and Chicago: 
Congregational Sunday-School and 
Publishing Society. $1.25, 


The author of this book has writ- 
ten many volumes that have found 
their way into Sunday-school libra- 
ries. The present book tells of what 
came of asking the members of the 
Enderby Bible-Class to fill out, each 
for himself, or herself, the blank in 
the sentence: ‘‘For me to live is ——.” 
Grace Dillingham was led, after some 
inward struggles, to fill it out: ‘‘For 
me to live is Christ.” This is a book 
of over three hundred pages, and is 
fitted to be of service to olded and 
really thoughtful scholars. 


The Golden Rule, Boston, has pass- 
ed into fresh hands lately, and we 
have the first number, October 7th, in 
the new management. It makes an 
inviting appearance in its new dress. 
Its editors are all Congregationalists, 
but it is not an organ of the denomi- 
nation. It is to be, however, the 
mouthpiece of the Society of Chris- 
tian Endeavor. $2.00 yearly. 


‘‘MissCharity’s House,” by Howe 
Benning, is from the Congregational 
Sunday-School and Publishing §So- 
ciety, Boston. The name, ‘‘Charity,” 


that ‘‘the greatest of these is charity.” 
The opportunities of kindly service 
are here illustrated in the story of 
one who was led to find her joy in 
ministering. 


‘‘Christmas at Surf Point,” by Wil- 
lis Boyd Allen, is also from the Con- 
gregational Sunday-School and Pub- 
lishing Society. The story is vividly 
written, and the little readers will 
not call it prosy. The illustrations 


‘are spirited sketches of spirited ob- 


jects of sight. 


The English Illustrated Magazine has 
fine illustrations of Cambridge, Eng- 
land, and of places in Southern Gaul. 
A continued story is commenced this 
month by Mr. Fargeon, and there is 
a short story by Katherine Cooper. 
$1.75 yearly. MacMillan & Co., New 
York. 


The Brooklyn Magazine’s attraction 
is Mr. Beecher’s and Dr. Talmage’s 
sermons and Mrs. Beecher’s ‘‘ Letters 
from England.” 7 Murray street, 
New York. $2.00 yearly. 


Annual 
Report of the Hawaiian Evangelical 
Association, June, 1886.” Glad to 
receive from Dr. C. M. Hyde this ae- 
count of our neighbors’ work, across 
the waters. ‘‘Proceedings of 
American Congress of Churches, 
Cleveland, O., May, 1886.” Price 50 
cents. A pamphlet of 224 pp., giving 
the papers read at the Congress. 
Old T-stament Student for October is 
as suggestive as ever in its line. We 
note, for example, Dr. Ballantine’s 
‘*Book Study of Isaiah xl—lxvi,” On- 
ly $1: Published by American Pub- 
hshing Society of Hebrew, Chicago; 


is key to the book, and weall know 
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INFANTS IXVAU 
The 


infants or adalts. 


«fcases where other prepared foods failed. 


PARED At Druysirt-, 0c, $1.00, 


A valuable 


plication. 
WeELLts, Ricnarpson & Co., Burlington, Vt 


Physician’s Favorite. 


A predigested. non irritating, easily as+imi- 
lated food indicat-d in all and inflamed 
conditions of the digestive organs, either in 


0G" It }as been th positive means of saving 
many lives, having been successful in hundreds 


The Most Nourishing, Most Palatable, 
Most Economical of all prepared Foods. 
150 Mzats for an infant for $1 0°.’ astty PRe- 


emphlet on ‘lhe Nutri- 
tion of Infants and Invalids,” sent free on ap- 


(Incorporated, 1881.) 
San Jose, Cal. 
WILL BEOPEN AUGUST 171TH, 1886, 


PACU] LTY : 


ler, Fiench and German Conversation; Pro- 
fessor Autsman, Music; Rev. H. C. Minton, 
Bible Studies. 

For information apply to M. 8. Castleman, 
San Jose. 


HOME SEMINARY. 


Mrs. M. 8. Castleman, Principal; Rev. C0. W. 
Hill, Rhetoric; Miss H. Babb, Art; Miss E. Mil- 


THE PACIFIC 
Theological Seminary 


REV. J. A. BENTON, D.D., 
REV. G. MOOAR, D.D., 


.. Professors. 
REY. I. E. DWINELL, D.D., 


Pror. J. A. Benton or Pror. G. Mooar, Oak: 


land, Cal. 
The usual facilities are granted without 


charge. 


Letters and communications may be sent to 


256 Market St., S. F. 


Sole Agent for the Pacific 
Coast for 


DU PONT’S SUPERIOR BRANDS OF 


BLASTING, MINING, CANNON 


—aND— 
MUSKET POWDER. 


Also for the celebrated brands of SPORTING 
PO 


Eagle Fuse Works. 


Proof and Submarine. lyr 


JOHN SKINKER. 


Various brands—never failing—Safety 
Hemp, Single Tape, Double Hemp, Trip‘e 
Tape, Cement No. 1, Cement No 2, Water 


GIVES RELIEF AT ONC 
AND CORES 


COLD in HEA 


CATARRH, 
HAY FEVER. 


Not a Liquid, Snut 
or Powder. Free fro 
Injurious Drugs an 


Offensive Odors. AY-FEVE 


_ A particle is applied into each nw: tril, andis 
agreeable. Price 50 cts. at druggists’; by mail, 
registered, 60 cts. Circulars free. ELY BROS8., 
Druggists, Owego, N. Y. 


BOOKS. 


FINE ART GIFT BOOKS, 
MISCELLANEOUS AND 
STANDARD BOOKS, 
BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED 
JUVENILE BOOKS, 


BOOKS FOR REFERENCE, 
BOOKS FOR PLEASURE, 
BOOKS FOR TEACHERS, 
. BOOKS POR STUDENTS. 


STATIONERY 


BLANK BOOKS, 
COMMERCIAL PAPERS, 
LADIES’ NOTE PAPERS, 
PLAIN AND ORNAMENTAL. 


Marcus Wood & Co.’s Celebrated Royal 
Irish Linen 
on 


Specialty made of Wedding and Visiting 
Cards, and the Artistic D: signing. Engraving 
ed Illuminating of Monograms, Crests and 


Birthday Cards always in stock. 


C. BEACH, 


107 Montgomery Street, 
Opposite the Occidental. 


P-d31 


509 MONTGOMERY STREET. 
K. 8. HART, Proprieror. 


Lunches and collations served for 
parties. A competent steward furnished to set 
and decorate tables, dress salads, etc. Ice 
cream to order. Special rates to churches, eto, 


rivate 


ruggists, 


The surest and best cure fo 
Stops all pain. Ensures comfort tothe feet. 
to cure. cents at Druggists. Hiscox & Co. 


tails 


CONSUMPTION 


I havea itive remedy for the’ above disease - 
thousands of cases of the worst kind andof long Sandan mare 
' been cured,. Indeed, so strong in my faith is its efi 

will send O BOTTLES FREE, together with a V 


ive Ex. 


Hopkins Academy 


OAKLAND, CAL. 
REV. H. E. JEWETT, - - - Parvcrear, 


Academic and Preparatory Departments. 
Send for Catalogue to 
H E. JEWETT, Principal, 


MILLS SEMINARY & COLLEGE 


REOPEN WEDNESDAY, AUG. 4, 1886. 


OS” For circulars apply to the President, 
Homer B. Sprague, or Mrs. OC. T. Mills, Mills 
Seminary P. O., Alameda County, Cal. The 
Seminaky Course of Study remains unchanged, 


Zo Candidates for Mills College. 


At a late meeting of the Trustees the foliow- 
ing proposition of Presi°ent Sprague was 
unanimously adopted: ‘‘The sum of $700.00 
contributed for the purpose by friends of the 
p+titu ion, will be divided equally among those 

sndidates who shall pass a satisfactory exam- 
ination and be admitted to the Freshman Class 
during the month of July 1886.”’ 


Harmon Seminary 
bERKELEY, CAL. 
A Boa: and for Young 


Tle HAnMON SEMINARY receives girls 
of all a; es; theinstruction comprising Primary, 
tory 1nd Academic. Thorough cour:e 
in the Englis! tranches. The Arts, Music and 
Modern I anguages in charge of well-known 
ma-ters. Special course preparatory to the 
S‘ate Universiiy. 

The HAKMON SEMINARY is first-class 
in : lJ 1espe ts, and combines the best edu- 
cations) aaventages with home care, guidance 
and gu: idienstip. 

Toc vcx! ‘erm will begin July 31, 1886. 

F r . talogues or other information, address 


MISSES FAI} ON. Berkeley, 


Or E. J. WICKESON, 414 Clay St., S. F. 
p-Jne7-tf 


Field Seminary ! 


School (or Girls and Young Ladies. 


1825 TELEGRAPH AVE., OAKLAND, CAL. 


VHIS ‘school gives thorough instruction. 
Acmits special students. Prepares for 

the University of California, and for Vassar, 
Wellesley, Smith and other colleges. The fi?- 
teenti: vear will begin July28, 1886. Address, 


Mrs. R. G. Knox, Proprietor; or 
Miss Frances A. Dean, Principal. 


IRVING INSTITUTE 


ll 


Pang, 


= > — 


A Select School for Young Ladies. 
The next session will begin Monday; August 
2d, 1886. For catalogue or information address 


the Principal, Rev. EDWARD B. CHURCH, 
A. M., 1036 Valencia St., San Francisco, Cal. 


A Boarding and Day School for Boys. 


GRAND AVE., BET. SIXTH AND SEVENTH 
STS., LOS ANGELES, CAL. 


rae FALL TERM WILL OPEN ON SEP- 


tember 23,1886. For circulars and fur- 
ther information address 


McPherron Bros. 


REMOVAL. 


THE DEPOSITORY OF THE 


CALIFORNIA BIBLE SOCIETY 


HAS BEEN REMOVED TO 


757 MARKET STREET, 


Where patrons of the Society will find a large 
assortment of the publications of the Ameri- 
can Bible Society. Branch Societies and Bible 
Committees will be supplied from this Deposi- 
tory. The trade in city and country supplied 
at usual discounts. 


Bibles, 30 cents and upwards. 
Testaments, 5 cents and upwards. 


The Society has no connection with the store 
at No. 3 Montgomery street, or with any other 
house in San Francisco. 


GEO. C. McCONNELL, Depositary. 


SAN FRANCISCO 


CORDAGE FACTORY 


EsTaBLIsHED 1856, 
Constantly on hand a large steck of 


Manila Rope, (#!! sizes) 
Tarred Manila Rope, 
Hay Rope, 
Whale Line. Etc. 


TuBBS & Co., 
No. 61! and 613 Front Street- 


at tHe Porsero. 


G. M. PEASE, M. D. 


Surgeon, 
or 
125 Turk Street, San Francisco. 
Office Hours: 1 to 4 p.m. Usually at home 


mand Tem 


TW 
ABLE TREATISE on this cis erer 
press and P. O. address. DR. T. A. SL UN ae 


| sank, and the waters flowed over it, | edited by Professor Harper. 


from Dr. Chalmers, ‘‘God’s wonder- SLOCUM, 18: Pearl St NY. | 


cannibals of the far South Sea apr13-tf 
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Circle. 


KEEP SUNNY. 


This world, with all its beauty, its sunshine 
and its flowers, 

Was made for highest duty, and not for idle 
hours. 


Each leaflet has its mission, each blade of 
grass its place, 

Each life, spite of position, bears fruitage for 
the race. 


Only one spring is seyt us, to sow the golden 
grain; 

Only one sammer lent us, to reap in joy or 
pain. 


The autumn dawns not slowly; white hair 
too soon has come; , 

We lay us with the lowly, and all life’s work 
is done. 


“What matter if life’s measure be long orshort 
on earth, 

So we fulfill His pleasure, for which the soul 
had birth? 


So we keep sunny ever, though clouds may 
dim our way, 


Making the darkest weather a bright perpet- 


ual day. 


A smile has heaven within it, if hearts be 
warm and true; 

A sweet voice is akin to it, and both are but 
His due, 


Who spoke us into being, blest immortality! 
Where hoping turns to seeing, and faith to 
things that can be. 


No life but its sorrows; tell it to God alone; 
Looking for golden morrows, keep ever near 
the throne. si —WSelected. 


THE REJECTED BANK NOTE. 


‘‘What is the price of this dressing- 
gown, sir?” asked a sweet-faced girl, 
entering the elegant store of Huntley 
& Warner, in a city and a street that 
shall be nameless. 

It was acloudy day. The clerks 
lounged over the counter and yawn- 
ed. The manto whom Alice Lock 
addressed herself was jaunty and 
middle-aged. . He was head clerk of 
the establishment of Huntley & 
Warner, and extremely consequential 
in manner. 

“This dressing-gown we value at 
six dollars; you shall have it at five, 
as trade is dull to-day.” 

‘Five dollars!” Alice looked at 
the dressing-gown longingly, and the 
clerk looked at her. He saw that her 
clothes, though made and worn gen- 

teelly, were common in texture, and 

that her face was very much out of 
the line. How it changed, now shad- 
ed, now lighted by the varied play 
of her emotions! The clerk could 
have sworn that she had no more than 
that sum, five dollars, in her posses- 
sion. 

The gown was a very good one for 
the price. It was of common shade, 
a tolerable merino, and lined with the 
same material. 

think’ —she hesitated a mo- 
ment— ‘‘I think I'll take it,” she 
said. Then seeing in the face before 
her an expression. she did not like, 
she blushed as she handed out the 
bill the clerk had made up his mind 
to take. 

‘Jennis,” cried Torrent, the head 
clerk, in a quick, pompous tone, 
‘pass up the note detector.” 

Up ran a tow-headed boy with the 
detector, and down ran the clerk’s 
eye from column to column. Then 
he looked over with a sharp glance, 
and exclaimed: 

“That’s a counterfeit bill.” 

‘‘Counterfeit! Oh, no; it cannot 
be! The man who sent it could not 
have been so careless; you must be 
mistaken, sir!” 

“T am not mistaken; I am never 
mistaken, miss. I must presume, 
of course, that yon did not know it, 
although so much bad money has 
been offered us of late that we intend 
to secure such persons as pass it. 
Who did you say sent it?” 

“Mr. C—, sir, of New York. 
He could not send me bad money,” 
said the trembling, frightened girl. 

‘“Humph,” said the clerk. ‘‘Well, 
there is no doubt of this; you can 
look for yourself. Now don’t let me 
see you here again until you can 
bring good money, for we always 
suspect such persons as you that come 
on dark days with a well made 
story.” 

‘But, sir—” 

“You need make no explanations, 
miss,” said the man, insultingly. 
‘Take your bill, and the next time 
you want a dressing-gown, don’t try 
to pass your connterfeit money,” and 
as he handed it, the bill fell from his 
hands, | 

Alice caught it from the floor, and 
hurried into the street. 

Such a shock the girl had never 
received. She hurried toa banking 
establishment, found her way in, and 


knew the publisher’would not send | 


me bad money.” 

‘Who is your father, young lady?” 
asked the cashier, becoming inter- 
ested. 

‘‘Mr. Benjamin Loek, sir.” 

‘‘Benjamin, Ben Lock! Was he 
ever a clerk in the Navy Department 
at Washington?” 

‘*Yes sir; we removed from there,” 
replied Alice. ‘‘Since then’”—she 
hesitated—‘‘he has not ‘been well, 
and we are somewhat reduced. Oh, 
why do I tell these things, sir?” 

“Ben Lock reduced,” murmured 
the cashier; ‘‘the man who was the 
making of me! Give me the number 
and the street, my child. Your 
father was one of the best, perhaps 
the only, friend I had. I have not 
forgotten him. No. 4 Liberty street. 
I will call this evening. Meanwhile, 
let me have the bill; let me see— I'll 
give you another. Since I come to 
ook, I haven’t gota five. Here’s a 
ten; we'll make it all right.” 

That evening the inmates of a 
shabby, genteel house, received the 
cashier of the M—— Bank. Mr. Lock, 
a man of gray hair, though number- 
ing but fifty years, rosefrom his arm- 
chair, and affectionately greeted the 
familiar face. The son of the cashier 
accompanied him, and while the 
elders talked together, Alice and the 
young man grew quite chatty. 

‘Yes, I have been unfortunate,” 
said Mr. Lock in a low tone; “‘I have 
just recovered, as you see, from rheu- 
matic fever,caused by undue exertion, 
and had it not been for that sweet 
girl of mine, I know not what I 
should have done. She, by giving 
lessons in music and French, and 
writing for periodicals, has kept me, 
so far, from want.” 

‘You shall not want, my old 
friend,” said the cashier. ‘‘It wasa 
kind providence that sent yonur 
daughter tome. There’sa place in 
the bank just made vacant by the 
death of a valuable clerk, and it is at 
your disposal. It is my gift, and 
valued at twelve hundred dollars a 
year.” 

Pen can not describe the joy with 
which the kind offer was accepted. 
The day of deliverance had come. j— 


* * * & * * 


On the following morning the 
cashier entered the handsome store of 
Huntley & Warner, and inquired for 
the head clerk. He came obsequious- 
ly. 
‘*Sir,” said the cashier, sternly, ‘‘is 
this a bad note?” , 

‘‘I—I think not, sir,” stammering- 
ly replied the clerk. 

The cashier went to the door. 
From his carriage stepped a young 
girlin company with his daughter. 

‘Did you not tell this young lady, 
my ward, that this note was ,counter- 
feit? 
respect and the interests of your em- 
ployers as to offer an insult?” 

The man stood confounded. He 
dared not deny; he could: say noth- 
ing for himself. 

‘If your employers keep you, sir, 
they will no longer have my custom,” 
said the cashier, sternly. ‘‘You de- 
serve to be horse-whipped, sir.” 

The firm parted with their un- 
worthy clerk that very day, and he 
left the store disgraced, but punished 
justly. Alice Lock became the 
daughter of the good cashier. All 
of which came out of calling a gen- 
uine bill counterfeit.— Selected. 


A SECRET LET OUT.. 


Sometimes it is amusing to finda 
whole congregation taking credit to 
themselves for contributions in which 
they have not the smallest part. In 
conversation with a city pastor, re- 
cently, he said, ‘‘I have been amazed, 
amused, and grieved at times, over 
the collections in my church. More 
than once I have discovered, on learn- 
ing the amount of the collection, that 
I myself hdd given more than all the 
congregation.” 

The pastor of a prosperous congre- 
gation in a flourishing country town 
of two or three thousand population 
told the writer of a collection made in 
his church for missions to the colored 
people, the amount of which was 
some twenty-one dollars. Of that 
small sum, representing the interest 
of nearly two hundred persons in the 
work,” said the pastor, ‘“I had given 
just fifteen dollars.” 


| 


presented the note to a noble-looking | gance. 


Few ministers who read this may 
fail to recall instances in their own 
experience which correspond with 
the above. 
to each other now and then; but, 
like the one who to-day told the 
writer the secret first mentioned, 
they are apt to say, ‘‘This in confi- 
You must not let my name 


man with gray hair, and faltered out,'}, ;nown.” So, you see, we have 


‘Ts this a bad bill, sir?” 

The cashier and his son happened 
to be the only persons present. Both 
noticed her extreme youth, beauty 
and agitation. 

The cashier looked closely and 
handed it back, as with a polite bow, 
and somewhat prolonged look, he 
said: 

“It is a good bill, young lady.” 

“I knew it was,” cried Alice, with 
a quivering lip, ‘‘and he dared—” 

She could go no farther, but, en- 
tirely overcome, she bent her head, 
and the hot tears had their way. 

“I beg pardon, have you 
trouble with it?” asked the cashier. 

“Oh, sir, you will excuse me for 
giving way to my feelings, but you 
spoke so kindly, and I felt so sure 
that it was pee And I think, sir, 
hat such men as one of the clerks 
at Huntley & Warner’s should be 
removed. He told me that it was 
counterfeit, and added something I 
am glad my father did not hear. 


not “‘let out the name”; but we do 


, make the fact an open secret, in hopes 


that some persons may be set to 
thinking.—The Christian Giver. 


DOING NO HARM. 


The story has been told of a soldier 
who was missed amid the bustle of 
battle, and no one knew what had be- 
come of him; but they knew that he 
was not intheranks. As soon as op- 
portunity offered the officer went in 
search for him, and to his surprise 
found that the man during the battle 
had been amusiug himself in a flower- 

arden. When it was demanded 
what he did there, he excused himself 
by saying, ‘‘Sir, Iam doing no harm.” 
But he was tried, convicted and shot. 
What a sad but true picture this is of 
many who waste their time and neg- 
lect their duty, and who could give 
their God, if demanded, no better 
answer than, ‘‘Lord, Iam doing no : 


I | harm!”—Gospel Trumpet. 


And did you not so forget self- | 


Pastors tell these facts ' 


A LIFE THAT TOLD. 


Thirty years ago the region about 
London docks contained as large a 
heathen population as any district in 
Africa. Back of the huge warehouses 
were ‘‘innumerable courts and al- 
| leys filled with fog and dirt, and every 
horror of sight, sound and smell. It 
was a rendezvous for the lowest types 
of humanity.” The wealthy and in- 
fluential class in this settlement were 
the rum-sellers and keepers of gam- 
bling-hells. Children were born and 
grew to middle age in these precincts 
who never had heard the name of 
Christ, except in an oath. Thirty 
thousand souls were included in one 
parish here, but the clergyman never 
ventured out of the church to teach. 

A young man named Charles Low- 
der, belonging to an old English 
family, happened to pass through this 
district ‘just after leaving Oxford. 
His classmates were going into poli- 
tics, or the army, or to the bar, full 
of ambition and hope to make a name 
in the world; but Lowder heard, as 
he said, ‘‘a cry of mingled agony, 
suffering, laughter and blasphemy 
coming from these depths that rang 
in his ears, go where he would.” He 
resolved to give up all other work in 
the world to help these people. He 
took a house in one of the lowest 
slums, and lived in it. ‘It is only 
one of themselves that they will hear; 
not patronizing visitors.” He preach- 
ed every day in the streets, and for 
months was pelted with brickbats, 
shot at and driven back with curses. 
He had unfortunately no eloquence 
with which to reach them; he was a 
slow, stammering speaker, but he was 
bold, patient, andin earnest. Year 
after year he lived among them. 
Even the worst ruffian learned to 
respect the tall, thin curate, whom he 
saw stopping the worst street-fights, 
facing mobs, or nursing the victims 
of Asiatic cholera. 

Mr. Lowder lived in London docks 
for twenty-three years. Night-schools 
were opened, industrial schools, and 
refuges for drunkards, discharged 
prisoners and fallen women. A large 
church was built and several mission 
chapels. His chief assistants in this 
work were the men and women whom 
| he had rescued from ‘‘the paths that 
, abut on hell.” A visitor to the church 
said ‘‘the congregation differs from 
others in that they are all in such 

deadly earnest.” 

Mr. Lowder broke down under his 
work, and rapidly grew into an old, 
_careworn man. He died in a village 
_in the Tyrol, whither he had gone for 
a month’s rest. He was brought 
_back to the Docks where he had 
worked so long. Across the bridge 
_where he had once been chased by a 
‘furious mob, bent on his murder, his 
_ body was reverently carried, while 
the police were obliged to keép back 
the crowds of sobbing people who 
pressed forward to catch the last 
glimpse of ‘‘Father Lowder,” as they 
called him. ‘‘No such funeral,” says 
a London paper, ‘‘has ever been seen 
'in England. The whole population 
of Kast London turned out, stopping 
work for that day. The special trains 
run to Chiselhurst were filled, and 
thousands followed on foot—miser- 
able men and women whom he had 
lifted up from barbarism to life and 
hope.” 

There are many careers open to 
young men on entering the world, 
but there are none nobler or that 
lead more directly to heaven than 
that of this modern crusader.— 
Youth’s Companion. 


A LUCKY WARNING. 


While a British brig was gliding 
smoothly along before a good breeze 
in the South Pacific, three months 
ago, a flock of small birds about the 
size, shape and color of paroquets 
‘settled down in the rigging and pass- 
ed an hour or more resting. The 
second mate was so anxious to find 
out the species to which the visiting 
strangers belonged that he tried to en- 
trap a specimen, but the birds were 
too shy to be thus caught, and too spry 
to be seized by the quick hand of the 

‘sailors. At the end of about an hour 
_the birds took the brig’s course and 
_dissapeared, but toward nightfall 
they came back and pased the night 
in themain top. The next morning 
the birds flew off again, and when 
they returned at noon the sailors 
scattered some food upon the decks. 
By this time the birds had become so 
tame that they hopped about the 
deck picking up the crumbs. That 
afternoon an astonishing thing hap- 
pened. The flock came swiftly to- 
ward the brig. Every bird seemed 
to be piping, asif pursued by some 
little invisible enemy on wings, and 
they at once huddled down behind 
the deck-house. The superstitious 
sailors at once called upon the cap- 
tain of the brig, who rubbed his eyes 
and looked at the barometer. A 
glance showed him that something 
was wrong with the elements,* and 
the brig was put in shape to outride 
‘the storm. The storm came about 
twenty minutes after the birds had 
reached the vessel. Forafew mo- 
ments the sky was like the waterless 
bottom of a lake—a vast arch of yel- 
lowish mud—and torents of rain fell. 
Why it did not blow very hard, no 
one knows; but on reaching port, two 
months later, the captain learned 
that a great tornado had swept across 
that part of the sea. After the storm 
the birds left and were seen no more. 


While reason is puzzling herself 
about the mystery, faith is turning it 
into her dail y bread, and feeding on 


it thankfully in her heart of hearts. 
|—F. D. Huntington. 


NOT ABOVE WORK. 


‘‘Never be ashamed of your busi- 
ness,” is a wholesome proverb. If 
one has an honest business he need 
not feel ashamed of it. Some young 

ersons act as if they thought many 
kinds of honest toil menial and de- 
grading. But they are wrong. 
‘*Man hath his daily work of body and 
mind 

Appointed, which declares his dignity.” 

When the service is for the good of 
man or the glory of God, and is _per- 
formed in the right spirit, it must 
ever be ennobling. It is the work 
we do in an unwilling, slavish spirit 
that degrades us. Toil is manly, 
even if it be that of a bootblack. ‘‘If 
I were a bootblack,” said a noble 
Christian man, ‘‘I would strive to be 
the best bootblack in the world.” 
The lad who determines to do his 
best everywhere, in every place, how- 
ever lowly, where honest work is 
needed, will soonst rise to honor. 

‘* Tf little labor, little are our gains; 

Man’s fortunes are according to his pains.” 

Not long since a young man was 
asked to carry a package of written 
paper to his sick relative, but he 
turned up his nose with the answer : 
‘‘No, you don’t, now ; send it by an 
expressman.” 

One evening, near the hour for 
closing a store, in Philadelphia, a 
bundle of prints was ordered in haste 
by a house not more than a block 
distant. The carts and porters had 
gone. The merchant requested one 
of his young men to deliyer the bun- 
dle, butas he did so he perceived a look 
of disgust in the clerk’s face; and 
without saying another word, he 
turned to his desk, put on his hat, 
picked up the bundle and walked off 
to deliver it himself, leaving his 
proud clerk dumb with mortification 
as well as with fear of losing a good 
position. 

There are some city-bred boys who 
act as if they were ‘‘above carrying a 
market basket home.” Even when 
mother is bearing a heavy load for 
their sakes, they think it ‘‘degrading” 
to be seen doing such service. They 
soon get too big to wait on them- 
selves. They grow up to be of less 
use in the world than butterflies. 
The following story of one of the 
greatest men in America is worth im- 
pressing upon each generation of 
youth. 

Chief-Justice Marshall was a great 
and good man. Good men are not 
proud men, for pride is an indication 
of a little mind. 
Marshall was not too proud to wait 
upon himself. He wasin the habit 
of going to market himself, and car- 
rying home his purchases. 

Often might he be seen returning 
at sunrise with poultry in one hand 
and vegetables in the other, in the 
most homely fashion. 

On one of these occasions a fash- 
ionable young. man was swearing 
violently, because he could find no 
one to carry home his game. Judge 
Marshall stepped up, gently rebuked 
him and asked him where he lived. 
When he heard the reply, he said: 
“That is my way, and I will take 
your game home for you.” 

When they came to the house, the 
young man inquired : ‘‘What shall I 
pay you?” 

‘Oh, nothing,” said the judge; 
‘you are welcome. It was all in the 
way, and it was no trouble to me.” 

‘Who is that polite old gentleman 
who brought home my game for me?” 
asked the young man of a bystander. 

“Oh,” said he, ‘‘that was Judge 
Marshall, Chief-Justice of the United 
States.” 

‘Why 
game ?” 

‘‘He did it,” said the bystander, ‘‘I 
suppose, by way of teaching you not 
to be above attending to your own 
business.” —Truth in Life. 


THE INVENTOR OF LUCIFER MATCHES 


According to a German paper, the 
inventor of lucifer matches was a 
political prisoner, who perfected his 
idea in 1833, within the walls of a 
State prison. Kammerer was a native 
of Ludwigsburg, and when sentenced 
to six months’ imprisonment at 
Hohenasburg, he was fortunate 
enough to attract the notice and to 
gain the favor of an old officer in 
charge of the prison, who, finding 
he was studying chemistry, allowed 
him to arrange a small laboratory in 
his cell. Kammerer had been en- 


did he bring home my 


gaged in researches with a view of 


improving the defective steeping 
system, according to which splinters 
of wood, with sulphur at the ends, 
were dipped into a chemical fluid in 
order to produce a flame. If the 
fluid was fresh the result was satis- 
factory, but, as it lost its virtues after 
atime, there was no general dispo- 
sition to discontinue the old-fashion- 
ed system of using flint and steel. 
After many failures Kammerer began 
to experiment with phosphorous, and 
had almost completed his term of 
imprisonment when he discovered 
the right mixture, and kindled a 
match by rubbing it against the walls 
of his cell. On coming out of prison 
he commenced the manufacture of 
matches. ‘Unfortunately, the 
of a patent law prevented his rights 
from being secured, andan Austrian 
and other chemists analyzing the 
composition, imitations speedily 
made their appearance. In 1835, the 
German States prohibited the use of 
these matches, considering them 
dangerous. When they were made 
in England and sent to the continent 
these regulations were withdrawn, 
but too late to be of any benefit to 
the inventor, who died in the mad- 


house of his native town, in 1857. 


Chief-J ustice | 


for Gout, 
Rh eumadtlism, 
Weurd! 91a. 


ciaTticd, 
bathe the parts af- 


fected freely with 
Perry Davis’ 


Pain 


faking alse a Teashoon. 


Ful in sugar and Walter 


3Times a day, and 
you'll get relief aT 


Onee anda 


Cure 
after faithful use of 
this remedy. 


PainKiller 
Cures 
s,@lds, 


fore Throat, 
Diphtheria, 


Frost Bite 
Attention! 


NEW DEAL PLOWS 


The latest and greatest improvement of the 
age in Plows. The ‘‘New Deal” is a Piow of 
the times, made to suit the demands of the 
times. 


THE HOOSIER GRAIN 
DRILL. 


— = 


The HOOSIER Force-Feed Grain-Drill is 
universally acknowledged to have no superior. 


The PERKINS’ PATENT SELF-REGULAT- 
ING WINDMILL has been recognized for the 
— twenty years as the most powerful and 

urable windmill made. 


HOWE SCALES. 


. 


PLATFORM SOALES are the mst popular 
in the market. Scales of all descrip. 
ns. 


Hawley Bros. Hardware Company, 


SOLE AGENTS FOR 


John Deere’s Gang-Sulky and single plows, 
South Bend chilled plows, Champion and An- 
tomatic read-scrapers, Deere’s riding and 
walking cultivators, Corbiu’s harrows, spring- 
tooth harrows, wood and iron frame barrows, 
Baldwin’s hay cutters, Champion fanzing- 
millr, etc., etc. Full lineof Hardware. Send 
for catalogue. 


HAWLEY BROS.’ HARDWARE CO, 
San Francisco, Cal. 


Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
Importers and Dealers in 


BOOK, NEWS, 
WRITING AND 
WRAPPING 


Manufacturers of M:@iline-made Paper 


S12 te 516 Sacramente and 519 Com- 
mercial Sts,, San Prancisce, 


Congregational Directory. 


AMERICAN HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY, 
Bible House, Astor Place, N. Y. 

Secretaries— Walter M. Barrows, D. D., Rev. 
J. B. Clark. Treasurer—Alexander H. Clapp, 
D. D. Superintendent California and Nevada— 
J. H. Warren, D. D. General Missionary 
Southern California—Rev, J.T. Ford. Finan- 
cial Agent—J. 8. Hutchinson, at Sather & 
Co.’s, N. W. corner Commercial and Montgom- 
ery streets. 


AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, 


56 Reade St., New York. 
Secretary—Rev. M. E, Strieby. Treasurer 
—H. W. Hubbard, Esq. Rev. W. C. Pond, 
Agent, 940 Capp Street, 8. F. 


CALIFORNIA CHINESE MISSION. 
(Auxiliary to the American Miss. Association. ) 
Rev. J. K McLean, D.D., President; 
Rev. W. ©. Pond, 436 Bartlett Street, San. 
Francisco) Secretary; E. Palache, Treasurer. 


AMERICAN CONGREGATIONAL UNION 


Secre 
Bible-House, N. Y. Treasurer—H.O 


fornia, Rev. W. OC. Pond, 940 Capp 8t., 
AMERICAN BOARD ©. F. M. 
Missionary Rooms, Cong. House, Boston. 
Secretaries—Rev. N. G. Clark, D.D; Rev. 
E. K. Alden, D.D., Rev. Judson Smith, D.D 
Treasurer—Langdon 8. Ward. Rev. Wm. 
Kincaid, District Secretary, 39 Bible House, 
New York. E. P. Flint, Financial 
Safe Deposit Building, corner California 
and Montgomery, San Francisco, Cal. 


CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY-SCHOOL 
AND PUBLISHING SOCIETY. 


Congregational House, Boston. 
Treasurer—E. Lawrence Barnard, Esq., 
Cong. House, Boston. Geo. P, Smith, Agent. 
Rev. Albert E. Dunning, General and 
Sunday-School Secretary. Pacific Agency, 
757 Market Street, San Francisco. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL ASSOCIATES. 


President—Stephen 8. Smith, No. 7 Mont 
gomery avenue. and Treasurer— 
James E. Ager, 508 Clay street, San Francisco 


NEW WEST EDUCATION COMMISSION. 
112 W. Washington St., Chicago. 

President—Rev. F. A. Noble, D.D.; Secre- 
tary—Rev. Charles R. Bliss; Treasurer— 
W.H. Hubbard, 387 LaSalle avenue, Chi- 
cago;- District Secretary— Rev. A. E. Winship, 
Boston. 

BENEVOLENT ORGANIZATIONS. 


Young Men’s Christian Association, 232 Sut- 
ter street. H.J. McOoy, Secretary. 

Young Women’s Christian Association, 912 
Sutter street. Mrs. L. 8. Smith, Matron. 


BOYS AND GIRLS AID SOCIETY, 
Baker St., Cor. Grove St., San Francisco. 
E. T. Doo.ey, Superintendent. 


CHOIRS 


A Low Priced Collection of Music. 


BY H. P. DANKS. | 


The great success of Mr. Danks’ church music 
renders unnecessary any comment as to the merit 
of this collection. e Anthems are all entirely new 
and adapted to the wants of all denominations, as 

. Services, Opening Pieces, Collection Pieces, etc., and 
available for Chorus or Quartet Choirs. 

The pieces are from Easy to Medium Grade, wi 
organ on separate staff, thus avoid- 
ing the necessity of the player's reading all the 

at once, asin the old style. 

a ANTHEMs’”’ contains 64 pages, octavo size, 


Price, centa by 
db 
SPECIMEN 
PUBLISHED BY 


THE JOHN GHURGH CO., CINGINNATI, 


And 19 East 16th Street, New York 


mely bound in paper. 


0. 


} 0. HERRMANN. FRANK VEEN 


C. HERRMANN & CO. 


Importers and Manufacturers of 


HATS & CAPS 
332-336 KEARNY STREET, 


Ber. Buse & Pine 87s. #£=San FRANCISCO 


LARGEST STOCK ON THIS COAST 
TO CHOOSE PROM. 


THE FINEST HATS AT THE LOWEST 
PRIOES 


03” Branch Store, ‘‘The Colonnade,’ at 
1212-1214 Market St., above Taylor. 


W. EF. 
NOT 


.... Has removed to .... 


1101 VAN NESS AVE., COR. GEARY ST. 


PATENTS. 


obtained, and all business in the U. 8. Pateni 
Office, or in the Courts, attended to for MOD- 
ERATE FEES. 

We are 0 te the U. 8. Patent Office, en- 
gaged in PA T BUSINESS EXCLUSIVELY 
and can obtain patents in less time than those 
remote from WASHINGTON. 

When model or drawing is sent we advise as 
to patentability free of charge; and we make NO 
8) E UNLESS WE OBTAIN PATENT. 

We refer here to the Post Master, the Su 
of the Money Order Div., and to officials of 
U. 8. Patent Office. For Circular, ad 


own state or county, address 


Cc. A. SNOW & CoO., 


Parent Orrice, Wasurmeron, D. 
nov2-tf 


ALEX. FLOOD, 


Carpenter and Builder. 


OFFICE AND STORE FITTING. 


Jobbing Promptly Attended to. 
, 80 GEARY 8T., SAN FRANCISCO, OAL. 
21nov-lyr 


Our Readers 
Should send for a of the Hom 


issued by SMITH’S CASH STORE, 115 Olay 
street, San Francisco. It coatains the selling 


free to any address, on 


tary—Rev. L. H. Cobb, D.D., 59 
neo, 59 Bible House, N. Y. Sec. for Cali- 


terms, and reference to actual clients in your 


nearly two thousand useful articles 
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THE Pactric: SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


[Wepnespay, November 3, 1886. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Taxe Notice Orrer. — Any 
person sending us $7.50, with three new 
names, shall receive four copies of Tue Pa- 
ciric for one year. THe Pacirio is not 
published to make money or pay salaries, 
but solely to help on our Master’s work. If 
you are not a subscriber, send your address, 
and nay $2.50 at any time within three 
months. It will pay you and yours well, 


Subscriptions for THe Pactric will be re- 
ceived at the drug store of W M. Searby, 
859 Market street; also at ths drug store of 
David M. Gove, northwest corner of Califor- 
nia and Fillmore streets; also by T. P. 
Strong, insurance agent, 470 Ninth street, 
Oakland. 


WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 38, 1886. 


NEW SUBSCRIBERS who send us $2.50 
will receive Tue Pactric to January 
1,1888. 


Next Sunday is the day suggested 
by the American Board as a special 
day of prayer for missions. The 
proposition looks to making it an an- 
nual appointment. The suggestion 
has been already approved in other 
denominations. | 


Plymouth church in San Francisco 
has been in existence about a quarter 
of acentury. A pastorate over it of 
fourteen years’ duration has just been 
terminated by the ill health of the 
pastor. The farewell services were 
held last Sunday, the pastor preach- 
ing his final discourse, in the morn- 
ing, to a very full house. An inter- 
esting feature of the occasion was the 
baptism of twelve children from 8 
years oldand under. Another felic- 
ity was the presence of both the min- 
isters who had served the church the 
longest terms during the first ten 
years from its organization, one of 
them having been six years the pas- 
tor. The entire service was a fitting 
and impressive one, to which the 
finely rendered music was an inspir- 
ing auxiliary, and the many floral of- 
ferings were a beautiful contribution. 


The sermon of the Rev. T. K. Noble, 
the retiring pastor of Plymouth 
church, was from Genesis xxxi: 41, 
as a text, and reviewed the last four- 
teen years, under the topics sug- 
gested by the ‘‘Nature and the Re- 
wards of Pastoral Service.” He con- 
sidered the nature of it, as a calling 
in life, as related to a church’s finan- 
cial affairs, as concerned with its so- 
cial welfare, as connected with its 
religious life through the preaching 
of the gospel, and as promotive of 
its spiritual life through pastoral 
labors. 
as found in the personal conscious- 
ness of doing good to the -world in 
the finest possible way, in the won- 
drous satisfaction of seging the trans- 
formation and growth of character in 
persons, especially among the young, 
as they develop into the beauty of holi- 
ness;the joy of seeing the increase, out- 
growth and upbuilding of the Church 
of Christ into majesty and strenth; 
the privilege of being associated most 
intimately with all that is tenderest, 
most touching and thrilling in the 
family life of the community —in its 
choicest and sacredest homes; and in 
the assurance that he lives, and will 
live on, in the purest love and sweet- 
est regard of the souls he has led to 
the gross, and of all the Christian 
people whom he has cheered and help- 


ed, greatened and inspired. 


‘We have both sympathies and con- 
gratulations for Plymouth church, 
and its just released pastor. We 
sympathize with the pastor, who is 
compelled to desist for months, if 
not for years,from his loved and 
chosen employment as preacher and 
pastor. And we sympathize with the 
church in its loss of one who has 
grown so dear to it, in the unavoid- 
able reaction of feeling and faith, 
and in the pain and embarrassment 
that necessarily await upon the en- 
deavor to refill the pulpit and read- 


‘just the situation. Yet we congratu- 


late the pastor, whose harness is 
now laid off, on the success and hap- 
piness of his now finished pastorate 
of fourteen years. So long and so 
creditable a pastorate falls to the lot 
of but a few of our ministers in these 
degenerate days. The average term 
of service in the Christian ministry 
scarcely exceeds thirty years; and 
our brother Noble has put almost one- 
half of that period behind him, in 
our city, on a shining and indelible 
record., His eye.is not yet dim)and 
we hope he may yet live to See good 
days, amid fruitful labors.. And we 
congratulate the now  pastoriess 


He dwelt upon its rewards, 


tivities, through so many years. 
We can testify personally to its faith- 
fulness and its excellencies. The 
record it has made is such that no 
one fit to become its pastor will be 
likely to shrink from the charge as 
one likely to be trying and painful to 
his temper or his patience. We shall 
count him happy whom such a chuch 
shall invite over to its fellowship in 
the service of Christ, in the way of 
‘‘word and doctrine.” 


Rev. Robert West, editor of the 
Advance, died at Sycamore,Il]., Mon- 
day morning, October 25th. He had 
preached there on the Sabbath, 
morning and evening; he awoke in 
great pain at 3 a. m. Monday,and died 
an hour after. Mr. West was 
born in Ohio, in 1845. Early in life, 
he became a Christian and a minister. 
For some time, he labored as the 
Home Missionary Superintendent for 
the Southwest, in which work he was 
very successful. In July, 1882, he 
became the editor of the Advance. 
We had not the pleasure of a person- 
al acquaintance, but learned some 
months ago that he was breaking 
down from over-work —a very easy 
thing to do —in the editorial chair of 
such a paper, and in sucha city as 
Chicago, with the work everywhere 
so pressing. But ‘“‘that life is long 
which answers life’s great end.” Our 
brother evidently was of an intense 
nature; whatever he did was done 
with all his might. He was a graphic 
writer, and edited ably and well, one 
of the leading religious papers of 
the country. His work is done, and 
he has gone tohis reward. God will 
raise up a worthy successor, but the 
name and work of Robert West will 
not soon be forgotten. 


— 


For some days two distinguished 
ecclesiastical bodies, singularly un- 
like structurally, have been in ses- 
sion in the city of Chicago, and have 
given each other signals of recogni- 
tion and tokens of respect. The Na- 
tional Congregational Council and 
the General Convention of the Pro- 
testant Episcopal church in America 
are each representation bodies, meet- 
ing triennially. They represent the 
two smaller evangelical denomina- 
tions of the land, in respect to num- 
bers, but the two largest, relatively, 
in certain kinds of power. Their 
labors will therefore reach the ex- 
tremities of the country and com. 
mand a very large attention. By this 
time they will have entered upon the 
closing scenes of their assembling, 
and we shall soon be favored with 
full reports of their proceedings, of 
which the few items the telegraph 
wires can hold are but meager hints. 
That conservatism has dominated 
the Episcopal Convention, we are 
prepared to hear; that it has pre- 
vailed in the ‘‘Council,” we must wait 
to know. But we are sure, whatever 
the particular result may be, that it 
is a result which the Great Head of 
the Church knows all about, and will 
use for the ultimate furtherance of 
his kingdom among men. 


Who that studies with our Sunday- 
school classes the great events of the 
resurrection does not do over again 
in his own thought what the Chris- 
tians of the earliest churches did— 
make the first day of the week the 
great day of the week? It is the 
Lord’s day by eminence. The Chris- 
tian judgment and gratitude and 
praise unite in the sanctification of 
this day. The tradition of those who 
came into the Cherch from the old 
covenant, and the legal spirit spring- 
ing from that quarter, would and did 
preserve, for a time, the seventh-day 
Sabbath. But it could not, in the 
Christian mind, retain long or gener- 
ally the supreme pluce in the week. 
Every other day was dwarfed in the 
memory of the scenes which took 
place on the morning when our Lord 
left his sepulcher. Oh, for more of 
the Christian mind which keeps the 
sacred hours really sacred to Christ! 


That was a remarkable celebration, 
for largeness and other forms of suc- 
cess, which occurred in New York 
last Thursday at the unveiling of the 
gigantic statue of ‘‘Liberty Enlight- 
ening the Wor: d”—the unique design 
of Bartholdi, and the gift of the 
French people to the citizens of 
America, and is now lifting its blaz- 
ing torch into clouds of night. Sev- 
eral of the chief'men of France met 
some of the chief dignitaries of our 
lahd on this occasion. Long live the 
French Republic, and long live our 
own, to be the scenes of the loftiest 
htiman endeavor, and of the most sig- 
nal and triumphant potencies of the 


church upon its growth and its ac- 


-kingdomof,God!, .. 


GOING HOME. 
BY REV. DR. A. L. STONE. 


I love to think of 
of God, as a strong, dark angel sent 
to lead a dear one home to a Father’s 
house, and a Father’s arms, and a 
Father’s heart. He comes then not 
to produce terror and fear, or to 
shadow the soul with gloom, and 
make it shrink from the messenger 
with cold dismay; but to breathe 
the assurance of a welcome which 
shall bring to the soul, in. the here- 
after, the first throb of immortal 
peace and joy. Sucha coming, right- 
ly appreciated, cannot be anticipated 
with foreboding and terror, but as 
an hour of triumphal promotion, 
whose glory and gladness can never 
decline. 

It is rest from all the weakness and 
weariness of the earthly pilgrimage. 
No more steep hills to climb, or 
rough precipices to scale, or flinty 
and thorny paths to tread, or any 
failure of muscle or breath along this 
toilsome journey! The struggle with 
all such taxes and hindrances is over 
forever, and the mantle of abiding 
repose meets and clothes the happy 
arrival. | 

It is deliverance from all grief and 
pain, whether of body or mind ~—no 
pang of the flesh, no sorrow of the 
spirit to be felt any more, no dis- 
abling injury, no smarting wound to 
the one, no anguish of sympathy for 
kindred and friends, or failure of 
hope for transcerrdent desire afflict- 
ing the other. 

The strenuous exaction of laborious 
duly, beginning with every fresh 
morning, and renewing its tasks with 
every entrance into the fields of toil, 
ceases its pressure upon the faithful 
devotee and its reproach upon his 
indolence, if he fold his arms under 
the shining of the noontide sun. 

It closes the sight to the vision of 
evil prssions contending for their 
gratification and ascendency among 
rival aspirants, and seeking, at any 
expense, to reap their own schemes of 
enriching, however they cloud and 
wreck the fortunes and hopes of oth- 
ers. These tragedies of domestic 
and social life, of the enterprises of 
jealousy and avarice and ambition, 
may well be veiled from the gaze of 
a true and loving heart as a comfort- 
ing relief. 

Is such an experience, endlessly 
varied, to be mourned as an occasion 
for lamentation, and chronicled as 
one of the fruits of passing from 
earth and time,to be sadly deprecated? 

And, then, this home life in the flesh 
is an absence and an exile from the 
blessed Paternal presence; and the 
forsaking of this corporeal dwelling 
is our promotion to the celestial man- 
sion, and the never-clouded light of 
the Father’s face. . | 

And, besides all this separation 
from earthly weakness and _ trial, 
there is herifage, thus entered upon, 
of joy unspeakable and full of glory. 
We come into fellowship with angels 
in all their strains of happy music, 
and demonstrations of fervent love. 
Wemeet with dear ones gone before 
us to the holy city, and so sadly 
missed in the vacant earthly home, 
and we fold them again to our bosom, 
never more to be parted. The vision 
of heroes and heroines of the ages 
gone, over whose story our souls 
have kindled with a great glow of 
longing to see them and to greet 
them, brings to us a gladness inex- 
pressibly pure and sweet. We take 
into our hands harps of wondrous 
melody, and make them musical with 
a great passion of love and praise. 

But, first of all, and above all, our 
eyes are lifted to Him that sitteth on 
the throne, and to the Lams, with an 
outburst of reverence, joy ‘and ador- 
ation such as nothing else fm all our 
being here or hereafter could inspire, 
and such as makes the air of heaven 
a living melody. 3 

Shall we dread such an event? 
Shall we feel that it is something to 
be anticipated with an absorbing fear 
and terror? Or shall it be to us a 
happy call to an ever-blessed home, 
and be waited for with a great and 
joyful expectation? 


LETTER FROM JAPAN. 


An evidence of the change of the 
sentiment in Japan is seen in the 
fact that some men of wealth and 
large public spirit have arranged to 
open a school at Sendai in which the 
truths of Christianity are to be freely 
taught. The head of the school has 
been for some time at the head of 
the Christian college at Kioto, and is 
a man of marked ability, and especial 
qualifications for such a position. Two. 


missionaries are to be associated with 


him in’ both giving instruction, and 
also the general conduct of the school. 
With the exception of the support 
of the missionaries, all the expenses 
are to be borne by the Japanese. 
When it is remembered that none of 
those who supply the funds are 
Christian men, it is an evidence that 
the work of missionaries in Japan has 
not been a failure, as some would 
gladly believe. Protestant mission- 
aries are now sought after, and their 
connection with any school is regard- 
ed as an evidence of its superior 


character. Rev. Mr. Swartz, M. D., | 


of the Methodist Mission has been 
employed in the Government school 
at the same place (Sendai) for one 
year, and the result has been the con- 
version of some forty pupils. He 
has given such great satisfaction that 
there has been a'strong desire to have 
him continue in’ the same position 
foranother year. ital 


o/Itis but a few. years since one 


'Rev. Mr. 


| 


| 


{ant about this new home. 


fidel in its influence and teachings. 
During the last year some mission- 
aries were employed to give instruc- 


death for a child tion, and fifty of the students have 


applied for baptism. At the close of 
Kitchin’s labors he 


LETTER FROM CONNECTICUT. 


New Haven, Ct., Oct. 23, 1886. 
The fortieth anniversary of the 


‘American Missionary Association has 


was just concluded its three days’ session 


presented by thc students with ain this city. After a prolonged ab- 


beautiful and costly lunch service of 
great age and exquisite workmanship, 
as an evidence of their high regard 
and appreciation of his services. 
The late President of the Tokio 


University has recently published an — 
article, in which he advocates very | genial soil. 


strongly the better education of the 
Japanese women, and urges the es- 
tablishment of schools for girls, un- 
der the auspices of trained Christian 
missionaries. He very properly 


takes | by 


sence of twenty-two years, New Ha- 
yen has welcomed back this society 
with a good deal of enthusiasm; and 
of right, since it was here that, in the 
earliest da}s of the slavery agitation, 
the rankest abolitionism found con- 
New Haven is proverb- 
lally a slow city, hard to enthuse and 
dreadfully conservative, as becomes 
one dating its corner-stone so far 
back as 1638; and*’yet, when aroused 
something that really takes hold 


the position that to make this a/ Of her, no city in the Union can sur- 


Christian nation the first and most pass her royal munificence. 
to train those who | gationalism is very strong in the city. 


future wives and Yale College, or Yale University, as 
In this way its new President loves to nave us 


important work is 
are to become the 
mothers of the people. 
the doctrines of the gospel will be 


carried into all the homes, and the | 


coming generation will be taught 
from their infancy th love and fear 
of God. 


Congre- 


call it, though undenominational in 
its teachings, is strongly allied to the 
religious faith of its founders; and 
there are heroic elements that inhere 
in the American Missionary Associa- 


About two years ago a request : tion that strongly appeal to the deep- 


came from the school in connection | est instincts of New England’s Puri- 
tanism. It was founded to fight slav- 


with Naval station at Yokosuka, ask- 
ing for a Christian teacher. A good 
man was found, who entered upon 
the work of giving instruction in 
English, and also teaching the gos- 
pel as opportunity was offered. A 


ery, to help on the cause of freedom, 
to take the part of the downtrodden 
and oppressed; and wherever and 
whoever the abused are, there is the 
American Missionary Association, 


few scattered Christians were living ; With the strong hand and_ heart of 
in the town, and théy were gathered | New England behind it. The senior 


together as a nucleus for future work. 


The progress from the first has been | 


steady and gratifying. In answer to 
most earnest prayer, and by faithful 


efforts, much opposition has been | 


overcome, and the way opened for 
still greater work in the future. 

Among the number of believers 
was a doctor, who became a Christian 
in Tokio, and when he cameto Yo- 
kosuka he was told he must give up 
his religion or become an outcast. 
He was greatly tried, but, after most 
fervent prayer, said to his compan- 
ions: ‘‘I know Christianity is true. 
It has been a great blessing to me, 
and I cannot give it up.” Since then 
several of his companions have been 
to him to learn of that religion which 
supported him. His life has been a 
joyous one, and he hasstarted a Sun- 
day-school where he can teach others 
of the Saviour which he has found. 

A church has recently been organ- 
ized in the town, and now numbers 
about forty members. They have 
called a native pastor, and assumed 
his entiresupport. Some of the con- 
verts have shown much zeal in seek- 
ing after their friends and strangers, 
and inducing them to come to the 
meetings, and have endured much 
opposition in their efforts to extend 
the knowledge and the love of God. 

A series of articles is now appear- 
ing in one of the leading Tokio pa- 
pers on the comparative merits of the 
Christian, Buddhist and Shintonist 
religions. It is argued that a religi- 
ous creed must embrace both the 
present and the future, and this is 
done only by the Christian faith. 
Shintoism deals with the present; 
Buddhism is ever thinking of the fu- 
ture, Nirvana, and does not incul- 
cate teachings adapted to the needs 
of the hour; Christianity teaches in- 
finity of existence in connection with 
the practical life of every day. Thus 
Christianity alone meets the wants 
of the human race, and should be 
given the precedence over all. 

A priest who. went abroad to study 
the various religious systems, and 
came back to assume the role of a re- 
former, has had but little following, 
and seems to be drifting about with 
no definite or tangible views to give, 
and is entertaining his auditors with 
the most commonplace talks on any 
popular and every-day theme. 

An English missionary, who came 
to Japan to teach the doctrine of a 
future probation, has abandoned his 
faith entirely, and now lectures on 
educational and other secular topics 
on the Sabbath. 

While I have been writing, the fu- 
neral of a sister of Mr. Mori, Minis- 
ter of Education, has been conducted 
by a native Christian pastor. Both 
she and her husband were believers, 
and she died with the Bible pressed 
to her heart. H. Loomis, 

Agent A. B. 8. 

Yokohama, Sept. 28, 1886. 


¥. W. C. A. 

This long established and well- 
known society has recently removed 
from 539 Howard to Sutter street. 
There is something peculiarly ast 

Its large, 
rettily furnished rooms, blessed by 
he first rays and parting glow of sun- 

light, invite the young ladies to se- 
lect a book from the library, and 
spend much of their spare time in, 
rather than seek outside amusement. 
The Board of Managers have decided 
to devote their .efforts in the future 
entirely to the welfare of young wom- 
en. Parents, wishing to place their 
daughters in school, or for any rea- 
son Minti them in the city will find 
this a safe and cheerful atmosphere. 


| Mrs. Smith, the lady in charge, was 


formerly the principal of one of the 
leading seminaries in the Sandwich 
Islands, and is fitted both by exper- 
ience and education for her position. 
A special committee has been appoint- 
ed to direct parlor lectures, and or- 
ganize literary and religious meet- 
ings, as well as to have an oversight 
of the church and society relations of 
the inmates. 


The Minutes of the last Presbyteri- 


of an General Assembly show that 115 


the mosticelebrated schools'in Japan of their'churches last year received 


(Mr. Fukuzawa’s) was avowéedly in- additions of 50 and over, each. 


‘needs of those people. 


Secretary, Dr. Strieby, who must 
now be classed among our venerable 
men, referred with much feeling to 
the meeting*of the Association here 
twenty-two years ago, reading the 
same Scripture lesson, Luke iv: 16, 
the narrative of our Lord’s coming to 
Nazareth, etc.; and then said that, at 
that meeting, Dr. Bacon was present, 
for so many years pastor of the 
ehurch in which they met, and in 
which the present sessions were held, 
and one of the boldest agitators for 
freedom; Dr. Hawes of Hartford, Dr, 
Manning of Boston, Dr. Dutton, Dr. 
J. P. Thompson and the Rev. Dr. 
King, the missionary, and other men 
of that stamp, who had now passed 
away. The work of the Association 
was then in its infancy, and carried 
on in the South only under protection 
of the Union army. No schools had 
been organized, scarcely, and they 
could not even dream unto what mag- 
nificent proportions the work of the 
Association would grow. 


The weather, during the entire 
three days, was dull and threatening, 
in marked contrast to the sunny and 
abundant hospitality with which New 
Haven welcomed her guests and made 
them entirely at home. But what 
was lacking in the sky was abundant- 
ly made up inside the church—in the 
strong, clear, bright papers and 
speeches of the distinguished, or 
otherwise, men who gave us sight 
and insight into the year’s work of 
the Association. There was some 
question whether the sessions should 
be held in an opera house or in the 
old, historic Center church. Wisdom 
prevailed. The spacious church was 
full at every session, and over- 
flow meetings were also held 
in the adjoining ‘‘United” church. 
It would have been incongruous 
not to hold the anniversary in 
the old ‘‘Center,” as the Rev. 
Dr. Newman Smyth, the present pas- 
tor, said in his speech at the close 
of the meetings, that this is a church 
and pulpit dedicated to freedom in 
Church and State; then, referring to 
the Pilgrim Fathers who lie buried 
under and about the church added. 
“The bones of the Pilgrims sleep 
here,but their spirits go marching on, 
and we need not fear so long as we 
keep up with them.” The plane of 
the meetings was high, and maintain- 
ed throughout. 


There were but few commonplaces 
in papers or remarks. The Treasur- 
er’s report produced a happy effect 
at the beginning, showing, as it did, 
the receipt of $335,704.20, while the 
debt which, at the beginning of the 
year, amounted to $29,237.73 had 
been reduced to about four thousand. 
The Rev. Dr. A. F. Beard presented 
the ‘‘annual survey” in a remarkably 
well-written and well-read paper. Dr. 
Beard is one of the newer Secre- 
taries of the Association, but is evi- 
dently a grand man for the place. 
The Association is exceedingly well 
officered, and that is unquestionably 
a large element in its success. The 
time has poseed when anybody will 
do fora Secretary. It ought never 
to have been. I should be glad to 
give youa brief sketch of the three 
days’ session, but I forbear. Your 
interest would flag; besides, full re- 
ports will reach you from other chan- 
nels. The work in the South is hopeful 
and increasing. It could not well be 
otherwise, since, as one speaker re- 
marked, ‘“‘There are five hundred 
more Negroes in the South every day, 
to meet whose wants we need a new 
‘Hampton’ every twenty-four hours.” 

A new field also opens up before 
the Association among the two mill- 
ion of poor whites in the mountain 
region, beginning in Virginia and 
reaching down to Alabama. This ap- 
pears to be a sadly neglected country. 
The people are ignorant and super- 
stitious, but hardy and capable of 
great improvement. Out of these 
have already come two of our Presi- 
dents, Lincoln, who gave freedom to 
the slaves, and Johnson, whose wife 
taught him his letters. Some work 
hasalready been done in these mount- 
ain regions. <A lady who has spent 
six years in the Tennessee mountain 
regions gave @ very interesting ac- 
count of her labors, and of the vreat 


The Associa- | 


tion was strongly urged to press the 
work. 

The Indian work also received a 
good deal of attention, and awoke 
as much or more enthusiasm than 
any other department of labor. A 
native pastor of a Dakota church, a 
fine-looking Indian with an unpro- 
nounceable name, judging from the 
unsuccessful efforts of the Moder- 
ator, addressed the meeting on two 
occasions through an _ interpreter. 
He urged the ngeds of his people 
with much force and many gestures. 
He touched the deepest chords that 
thrill in human hearts when he 
said, ‘‘I am from the Indian race, 
and therefore wish the Indian may 
live.” The applause that followed 
this showed how deep is the response 
of heart to heart in human nature. 
He plead for the gospel for his peo- 
ple, as bringing them the true light. 
The Hon. Hermanus Welch, of Phil- 
adelphia, was .among the eloquent 
defenders of the red men, at an even- 
ing session. Another beautiful thing 
that touched me exceedingly was 
when five young people, Indian 
scholars from the training-school at 
Santee Agency, Nebraska, stood upon 
the platform and sang, first in their 
language and then in English: 


‘* My country, ‘tis of thee, 
Sweet land of liberty, 
Of tliee I[ sing.” 


And the hearty applause that followed 
their singing showed that to others, 
as well as to myself, this hymn might 
have a new interpretation before un- 
thought of! I think I shall never 
sing that again without a tenderer 
feeling of sympathy for those whose 
claim to this country antedates my 
own. Mr. Welch’s able speech was 
a severe arraignment of the present 
administration of Indian affairs; and 
he did not hesitate to lay the blame 
on thick where he thought it belongs. 
Somebody’s ear at Washington ought 
to have tingled, both at Mr. Welch's 
ringing sentencesand at the applause 
that clinched them on both sides. 


The Chinese work of the Associ- 
ation is mostly confined to the Pa- 
cific Coast, and under the direction 
of Mr. Pond, so well known to you, 
who came in for his chaplet of ‘‘ Well 
done” at the hands of the committee 
on Chinese work, read by the Rev. 
Dr. J. H. Twitchell, of Hartford, who 
is as well known among us as a warm 
defender of the Chinese and of Chi- 
nese immigration. I wish I had 
room to send you his report and the 
inimitable speech that followed. 


You will receive both in due time. 
He recognizes the difficult task of 
Christianizing the Chinese in this 
country, but urges on the work, 
though made much more difficult by 
the prevailing feeling among our 
Pacific brethern. He considers this 
prejudice eminently blameworthy, 
and which has for the time being 
overcome both reason and common 
sense. He said he had been told 
that if he went to the Pacific Coast 
he would think as they do, to which 
he replied that if such were the case 
he didn’t want to go! He had rather 
goto the Bible. He also thought 
that in order to love the Indians, he 
had better not get too near them,eith- 
er. Hespoke of the peculiar hard- 
ship of a young Chinese, recently 
ae from the Columbia Law 

chool, who desires to practice law | 
in San Francisco in the interests- of 
his countrymen there, but is forbid- 
den by our laws to do so. The 
Christian efforts put forth on your 
coast to reach these people were fre- 
quently commented on with the 
warmest appreciation. 


The Hon. Yung Wing, who gradu- 
ated from Yale in the class of 754, 
who subsequently held high office 
among his countrymen,Commissioner 
of Education to this and other coun- 
tries, and who also took to wife one 
of Connecticut’s fair daughters, read 
a brief speech that was not at all 
complimentary to us, whose country 
is the ‘‘home of the oppressed.” He 
thought that we had treated his 
pecee very badly, inviting them 

ere and then killing them; 

thought the government ought to 
protect them. Mr. Yung Wing 
spoke like a Christian, as I believe 
he is. He urged justice, but a jus- 
tice founded on the love of Jesus 
Christ as the Saviour of all men. 


The absence of Senator Dawes, 
when the Indian questions were be- 
fore the Conference, was much re- 
gretted. His labors in behalf of the 
red men are much honored by a'l 
their friends. Would we had more 
like him! Senator Hawley of this State 
was present at the last session, and 
spoke in behalf of the work of the 
Association. The Senator declared 
that when he was a young man in col- 
lege, his father, a minister of the 
gospel, taught him respect for the 
ounders of this Association. He 
urged that duty to government, the 
purity of the ballot, should be 
taught as a part of the work 
of the Association in building 
up the character of its pupils in the 
South. 


Closing words were spoken by the 
President, Hon. Wm. B. Washburn, 
ex-Governor of Massachusetts, and 
at 9:30 on the evening of the 21st 
the Association adjourned, to meet 
next year in Portland, Maine. 

And it was one of the best meet- 
ings ever held. Its influence will 
long abide with us. N. J. Squires. 


| MARRIED. 

CHasE — SErrr.—At., the residence of the 
bride's parents, Sonoma, Cal.. by Rev. H. 
H. Wikoff, Sunday, October 24, 1886, Mr. 


George M. Chase of San Francisco to Miss 
- Marie 8. Seipp. | 
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THe Pactric: SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Religious Intelligence. 


PACIFIC COAST. 


The regular monthly meeting of 
the Congregational Associates will be 
held at No. 7 Montgomery: avenue, 
on Friday, November 5th, at 3:30 
Pp, M. J. E. Acer, Secretary. 


The meeting of the Club at the 
Baldwin Hotel parlors last Monday 
was one of timely interest, the sub- 
ject being “‘Our Ticket,” introducéd 
by Rev. Hiram Cummings. 


Rev. Dr. McLean of Oakland, who 
has just returned from a protracted 
European trip, is expected to address 
the Club on his travels next Monday. 


The Club passed the 
unanimously: 

Reso've/, That this Club having 
heard with much interest the Rev. 
S. Slocombe’s address on the popular 
study of ‘‘The Four Gospels Combin- 
ed,” cordially commends his scheme 
of gospel history classes, and bids 
him God-speed in his efforts to pro- 
mote a more general study of the 
gospel narratives among our people.” 


following 


“Faith Essential to Salvation” was 
the practical gospel theme on which 
Pastor Barrows addressed the large 
audience at the First church in this 


city last Sabbath morning. 7 


The infant class in Green-street 
Sunday-school numbered 115 last 
Sunday. The young people’s meet- 
ings are increasing in numbers and 
spirituality. 

Last Sabbath, October 31st, was 
duly observed at the English Luther- 
an church in this city, Rev. O. C. 
Miller preaching on ‘‘The Nailing 
of the Ninety-five Theses on the 
Church Door in Wurtemburg,” and 
“The Reformation as Embodied in 
the Personalitv of Luther.” 


Rev. EK. N. Dyer will supply the 
Grass Valley pulpit for this month, 
and Rev. Mr. Madge will come to 
the Hayward church, to which he 
has been called, as its acting pastor. 


Rev. A. K. Crawford addressed the 
Band of Hope at Silver Star Hall 
Sunday last, and Professor E. O. 
Tade gave a speech at Irving Hall. 


In the First church, Oakland, Rev. 
Dr. McLean, who returned last week, 
was greeted Sunday morning by a 
very large congregation. At night 
the church was crowded to its fullest 
extent for a praiseservice. The plat- 
form was magnificently decorated 
with floral displays. 


In the Second church of Oakland, 
it being the end of the first quarter’s 
work, the morning subject was a pas- 
- toral address in the way of a doctrinal 
discourse, in which the ‘‘new depart- 
ure” theory of Andover was ‘ discuss- 
ed. Westill hold to the old faith. 
In the evening the pastor gave a 
prelude on the coming election, show- 
ing the principles involved in voting, 
Then an original poem was rendered, 
entitled ‘“‘The Final Conquest of 

Rev. A. K. Crawford delivered an 
address at the evening service in Park 
church. 

Rev. Mr. Trimble filled the pulpit 
in the Alameda church for Rev. W. 
W. Scudder last Sabbath, and preach- 
ed good sermons. 

Rev. F. B. Perkins was at San 
Mateo again,:and preached on the 
words, ‘‘I go to prepare a place for 
you,” and ‘‘Wherefore I was not dis- 
obedient to the heavenly vision.” 


Rev. G. B. Allen was at Clements, 
Lodi and Lockeford last Sabbath. 


Rev. Mr. Baker was at New York 
Landing on Sunday, and preached 
on the words, ‘‘What accusation 
bring ye against this man?” 


Rev. Rowland Hill spent the day 
at Antioch, preaching to good con- 
gregations. A society of Christian 
Endeavor has been organized there. 

Rev. C. A. Huntington preached 
Sunday week at Rohnerville and 
Hydesville, as the repairs on his own 
church in Eureka were not yet com- 
pleted. 

The people of San Jose are moving 
cautiously but steadily forward with 
the plans to have a new church and 
keep out of debt. The building in 


which they have worshiped for ten 
years is now moved to the back of | 
the lot to make room for laying the | 
foundation of the new house of wor- 
ship. The young people’s society of 
Christian Endeavor is purchasing 4 
piano. They also raised seventy-five 
dollars last month, by personal solici- 
tation, for the Home Missionary So- 
ciety. Every church should have a 
Christian Endeavor Society. 


On Friday noon, October 22d, Rev. 


W. A. Tennyof Rio Vista was ser- 
iously poisoned by eating canned | 
peaches, which had slightly ferment- 
ed. He ate less than the amount of 
one peach. The poison took effect 
in less than two hours. and for eight- 
een hours his agony was intense. At 
the end of one week he is about, but 
far from well. 

Mrs. W. A. Tenney reached home 
on Tuesday, October 26th, in the 
same vigor and cheerfulness which | 
have attended her during nearly five 
months’ rambles in Yankee land. 

OTHER DENOMINATIONS. 

persons Join- 
ed the Santa Monica church last com- 
munion. Six united at Berkeley, | 
and eleven were received at Santa | 

arbara. | 

Mernopist. — revival at . the 
Main-street. church, Los Angeles, 
stlll progresses. — The M. E. church 


at Brentwood has received a donation | 


of $250. ( am 


Meruopist Sourp.—The recent ses- 
sion of the Pacific Annual Confer- 
ence at San Jose was an interesting 
and important one. 


Bartist.—The remarkable intelli- 
gence from the Congo Mission will 
be hailed with joy and gratitude by 
thousands in this country, who have 
for years been looking and praying 
for the redemption of Africa. Rev. 
Henry Richards reports that in a 
single station there are more 
than seven hundred converts, and 
that ‘‘Banza Mantecka is no longer 
a heathen country, but more Chris- 
tian than any I am acquainted with.” 
This recalls the gospel triumphs in 
the South Sea Islands. May we not 
look with faith and hope for greater 
victories?— Watchman. 


Moravian.—In July the ship Har- 
mony sailed from London on her 
twenty-sixth voyage to Labrador la- 
den with supplies for the mission- 
aries. 


Lurueran.— Luther’s small cate- 
chism, explained and amplified by 
Dr. F. W. Conrad, has been issued 
by the Lutheran Board of Publication. 
Thesame Board publish the Augs- 
bury Lesson Books and Lesson 
Leaves. No body of Christians is 
waking upto improve its opportu- 
nities more than our Lutheran 
brethren. 


- - 


REY. T. K. NOBLE. 


The following action was taken by 
Plymouth church, Oct. 13, 1886, at 
a meeting regularly held in the Cha- 
pel of the church on Post street, of 
the city and county of San Francisco, 


on the acceptance of the resignation: 


of the Rev. T. K. Noble, pastor, which 
he was obliged to tender on account 
of a severe trouble with his throat. 

K. D. Sawyer offered the following 
preamble and resolutions, which were 
unanimously adopted: 

Wuereas, In 1872 the Second Con- 
gregational (now Plymouth) church 
was located on Taylor street, of said 
city, under the shadow of the most 
powerful church of our denomina- 
tion, and in the midst of other influ- 
ential churches, and without a pastor, 
when nothing but the care of God, 
the most energetic action of our little 
society, and a pastor whose ability 
for pastoral work should be far above 
that of the average minister, could 
save the church from dissolution, 
and extinction. 

In this prayerful contingency, our 
church extended a pressing invita- 
tion to the Rev. T. K. Noble, then of 
Cleveland, O., to become its pastor. 
He, for considerations of health and 
continued usefulness in the ministry, 


left a genial people and accepted our 


call; thereby this church, by his four- 
teen years of continuous and active 
labor, aided by a devoted Christian 
wife, has increased, prospered and 
become in numbers and influence 
one of the first churches of the Pa- 


cific Coast. Therefore be it 
Resolved, That in the Rev, T. 
K. Noble we found an _  earn- 


est Christian minister, whose pas- 
torate has, under the guidance of 
the Great Head of the Church, been 
greatly blessed. 

Resolved, That we accept the resig- 
nation of our pastor, and commend 
him and his beloved wife to the bene- 
ficent care of our Heavenly Father. 

C. J. Snow, Cierk. 


RESULT OF COUNCIL. 


Pursuant to letters missive issued 
by Plymouth church, San Francisco, 
an Ecclesiastical Council assembled 
in the parlors of the Baldwin Hotel 
in San Francisco on October 25, 1886, 
‘‘to revise the proceedings” of that 
church in relation to the resignation 
of its pastor, Rev. T. K. Noble, 
‘cand, if found regular and orderly, 
to sanction” its ‘‘action.” 

The Council was organized by the 
choice of Rev. C. D. Barrows, D.D., 
as Moderator, and Rev. W. C. Pond 
as Scribe. After listening to the let- 
ter of resignation and a record of 
the action of the church thereupon, 
with some additional statements, the 
Council, by unanimous vote, reached 
the following result: 

First—The proceedings are found to 
be regular and orderly. 

Second—We are constrained to rec- 
ognize the wisdom, in view of the 
facts set forth in the pastor’s letter 
of resignation, of the action taken by 
him and the church, and to ‘‘sanc- 
tion” it accordingly. 

Vhird—This action involves, not*for 
Plymouth church alone, but for its 
sister churches in this city and vicin- 
ity, such a sundering of ties grown 
tender and strong through many 
years, that we cannot announce this 
result without giving expression to 
our sorrow, and extending both to 
pastor and people the assurance of 
our heartfelt sympathy. We rejoice 
with them, and give thanks in view 
of the great blessing which has at- 
tended the ministry of our brother, 
and the work of the church under 


| his leadership. The little one has 


become a multitude; the small one, 
strong. Plymouth church, as it now 
is, with its large and active member- 
ship, with its admirably located and 
spacious and well-appointed house of 
worship, with its flourishing Sunday- 
schools, and its manifold gospel 
work, both within and without its 
own particular territory; its present 
efficiency only an earnest of that of 
which its now well-assured future 
gives» such promise —+this 
creat and beloved church is the mon- 
ument far more beautiful and far 
moreenduring than either marble or 


pronzé could be-of. the pastorate now 


closed: 


| We add our earnest prayer that in 


a sunnier climate, and with less ex- 
acting labors, our brother may find 
his now broken health fully restored; 
and that the church may soon find 
the true Shepherd again fulfilling to 
them his gracious promise: ‘‘I will 
give you pastors after mine own 
heart, which shall feed you with 
knowledge and understanding.” 

C. D. Barrows, Moderator, 

C. Ponp, Scribe. 


RESOLUTIONS. 


Resolutions were adopted by the 
Christians Workers of Plymouth 
Church, Oct. 13, 1886. 

Wuereas, Our Pastor, the Rev. T. 
K. Noble, by serious throat troubles, 
has been obliged to resign his four- 
teen-years’ charge of the Plymouth 
Congregational church, with the ob- 
ject of seeking health in other 
climes; 

Resolved, That we, the Christian 
Workers of said church, in Mr. Noble 
lose our best human teacher, coun- 
selor and friend, who not only has in- 
spired us to earnest Christian work, 


but has, by his life and teachings, set. 


us a worthy example. — 

Resolved, That we tender to Mr. 
Noble our heart-felt sympathy in his 
illness, and the assurance that he 
will ever bein our hearts and our 
prayers. Davip M. Gove, Pres. 

Rost 8. Gove, Sec’y. 


MILLS COLLEGE. 


The papers announce a serious dis- 
agreement between the ‘President, 
Homer B. Spague, and the Trustees 
of Mills College. We are assured 
the action of the Trustees requesting 
him to resign was based on the dis- 
satisfaction of the President with 
their policy and action in the man- 
agement of the institution, and with 
his relation to the Trustees as under- 
stood by them, and on the conviction 
that this disagreement could not be 
reconciled so as to secure success. 
This difficulty may result in the re- 
tirement of President Sprague from 
the institution; but this, we learn, 
will make no difference with its man- 
agement orits plans for the future. 
It will be carried on as hitherto in 
both the College and the Seminary 
departments, with regular and full 
equipment of force. 


THE YOUNG PEOPLE’S SOCIETY OF 
CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR. 


At the fifth annual conference 
of the above society, held at Saratoga, 
N. Y., July 6-8, 1886, I was appoint- 
ed Superintendent of the work for 
California. The conference was at- 
tended by about five hundred dele- 
gates, representing 850 societies in 
33 States and Territories. It was an 
enthusiastic, working convention. 
Any assistance or informution in re- 
gard to the Society will be cheerfully 
given by me so far asI can give it in 
connection with the pastorate. 

JoHN. Q. ADAMS, 

730 Hyde street, San Francisco, 

Pastor of Westminister church. 


RECEIPTS CALIFORNIA CHINESE 
SION. 


Will Tue Paciric kindly allow the 
undersigned to acknowledge the re- 
ceipt of the following amounts con- 
tributed for the work of the last fis- 
cal year, but reaching me too late to 
be included in my annual report? 

I. From local missions: 

Santa Barbara—Mrs. E. M. Shattuck.$10 00 
Santa Cruz— Two annual member- 

ships, $4; Miss Mamie Perkins,$1. 5 00 

Marysville—Hon. J. H. Jewett....... 10 00 


II, From churches: 

Oakland First Congregational Church 
—Mrs. M. L. Merritt.............. $2 00 
io Vista Congregational Church— 

San Francisco Bethany Church —From 
Chinese members: Central Mission, 
monthly offerings, $4.10; annual 
membership, $4; Balfour Memorial, ; 

0 10 

Sonoma Congregational Church annual 


III. Individual offerings: 
California Furniture Manuf't’ring Co. $25 00 
Hawley Bros.’ Hardware Company... 15 00 


E. PauacueE, Treas. C. C. M. 


YOUNG MEN. 


' The annual Week of Prayer for 
Young Men begins Sunday, November 
14th. This appointment is made by 
the World’s Conference apd _ the 
American International Convention 
of Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tions. This will be the twenty-first 
observance of this season, and the in- 
dications are that it will be more 
widely observed by the Associations, 
in this country particularly, than in 
any previous year. 

According to the latest gathered 
statistics there are in the world 3,372 
Associations. In America there are 
1,071, with an aggregate membership 
of 140,000, annual current expenses 
of $785,000 and a total net property, 
consisting of ninety buildings, 365 
libraries of 250,000 volumes, 74 
building funds, etc., of $5,040,178; 
592 report Young Men’s Bible Class- 
es, and 555 report Young Men’s 
Prayer-meetings; 579 have education- 
alcl asses; 1,903 lectures were given 
last year; there are 444 readin 
rooms, 101 gymnasiums; 487 general 
secretaries and other paid officers, 


148 boys departments, 66 railroad 


branches, 13 German branches, 226 
college and 27 colored associations. 


which is no easy matter to do. 


‘| tion. 


A TOUR IN CHINA—III, 


BY REV. C. R. HAGER. 


We arrived at Yan Ping city (a 
walled city) at 5 o’clock, and the first 
thing we do is to scale a mountain 
and overlook the city, and try to es- 
timate the number of inhabitants, 
On 
the whole, I think the population is 
overestimated, and in very many of 
the books published the figures are 
very often far from the truth; still, 
it is a difficult thing to calculate the 
population, as one has no particular 
standard from which to reckon. The 
Chinese, as a rule, do not try to esti- 
mate the number, and commonly 


‘speak of the size of places by the 


number of shops a town or city con- 
tains. We pass through the streets 
immediately after our hillside view, 
and commence our sale of books once 
more, until it is so dark that we can- 
not see. Near Yan Ping is a large 
nine-story pagoda (tower) and quite 


-a number of Buddhistic temples and 


ancestral halls. The city lies at the 
head of the Yan Ping river, and is 
surrounded by high hills on two of 
its sides, the openings being chiefly 
towards the southeast and southwest. 
Mr. Ma, a Chinese preacher of the 
Church Mission, calls upon us on 
our boat, and we greet him in regular 
Chinese fashion. Iam often ata loss 
how to greet a Chinese Christian, 
but I usually do as the Chinese, and 
only use the common terms of saluta- 
The only trouble or difficulty 
I have in carrying out this practice is 
when an American Chinese returns to 
China, who has been drilled in for- 
eign customs, and thinks he must 
shake hands with me. I never enjoy 
this ceremony, because a man often 
seizes me by the wrist or thumb, and 
in ‘such an unnatural way that I feel 
very much like the boy who picks up 
a hot piece of iron. We have prayers 
on board of the ship, and then retire 
to rest, having reached the end of 
our journey on the present boat. On 
the morrow we cross over a low 
plateau into the Yeung Kong valley 
to No Lung, which is about sixteen 
miles from Yan Ping. We walk the 
entire distance, and have two bearers, 
carry 300 pounds of baggage and 
books for us. There are only five in 
the party, the rest remaining to bring 
the books later on. We had hoped 
to travel together, but, on account of 
an unavoidable delay, we were oblig- 
ed to separate. No Lung is only a 
large market town, and it happened 
to be market day the same day we 
arrived, and, in consequence, our 
sales were quite good. Sometimes 
it was difficult for us to hand out the 
tracts fast enough. After an hour of 
this kind of work, we embarked up- 
on a boat for the city of Yeung Kong. 
We have not very much time to stop, 
and so press on as fast as possible. 
We arrive at Yeung Kong about 10 
o’clock on Thursday, and aftera few 
hours proceed again to Yeung Chun. 
Yeung Kong is quite a large city, 
and is variously estimated at 50.000 
or 80,000 people. I have visited the 
place twice before, and each time I 
come here I am more and more 
pleased with the people. They seem 
less rude than our §Sz Yap people, 
who have come more or less in con- 
tact with foreigners; and the women, 
especially, appear so nicely with their 
large feet, just as they ought to be, 
and not asin Canton and in the four 
districts, where the city women bind 
their feet so tightly that they are 
like play-dolls, or go upon wooden 
clogs as in the country. Then, too, 
they wear such a peculiar hat, oval 
in its shape, that it is interesting to 
observe them peep from under their, 
not straw bonnets, but large semi- 
oval, hollow bamboo hats, made in 
the form of a circular oval milk-pan. 
Again, they are also not so much 
afraid of us, and exhibit less of that 
sham modesty so peculiar to some of 
the Chinese women when they see a 
foreigner. Yeung Kong ought to 


have a resident foreign missionary,* 


for, besides the city, itis one of the 
principal stations through which 
travelers pass on to Yan Ping and 
Canton. It is also at the southern 
limit of a large valley whose people 
are, generally speaking, not rude to 
the foreigner. Besides, Yeung Chun, 
the above-named city of some 40,000 
inhabitants, is only some forty miles 
to the north of the city. While up- 
on the boat, in passing from Yeung 
Kong to Yeung Chun, we explained 
the gospel to the gailors, and they 
seemed to be quite interested in what 
we told them about Jesus, At pres- 
ent, this whole southwestern part of 
this province has no missionary: but 
it should have one. Where shall he 
come from? In our home land, we 
think a village of 1,000.ought to have 
a church, and sometimes there are as 
many as three. Ought not these 
two cities of 100,000 have one mis- 
sionary? And the number of people 
in this single valley, of some forty 
miles in length, and ten miles in 
width, would be two or three times 
that amount. But, I will not diverge 
too much from my story,for the pres- 
ent. We reach Yeung Chun Friday 
noon, March 12th, and ascend a 
large hill, upon which stands a pa- 
goda, and overlook the city. A very 
pleasant sight greets us; but we have 
not much time for sight-seeing, and 
so commenceour book-selling. Yeung 
Chun, like Yeung Kong, is a walled 
city, though more. persons live out- 
side of the walls than inside. 
see some of Chinese architecture in 
the construction of gateways, of 
which there are two. before coming to 
the city gate., .The,, Chinese lion, 


with some other animals, are repre-) 
sented upon them. On the whole, it | 


Wel. 


is rather a dirty city, and some of the 
things heard and seen filled us with 
sadness. 


SUPPRESSION OF VICE, 


The third annual meeting of the 
California Society for the Suppres- 
sion of Vice was held in Association 
Hall, last Friday evening. Rev. Al- 
bert Williams, opened the meeting 
with prayer. President Ira P. Ran- 
kin made a few appropriate re- 
marks upon the objects and aim of 
the soviety. He had, he said, infor- 
mation and evidence that systematic 
efforts were being made continually 
by vile men to rob youth of its yir- 
tue by means of debasing pictures 
and literature. 

The report of the Secretary would 
show how the young were being con- 
tinually approached by those enemies 
of public decency and morality: Mr. 
Rankin criticised pretty severely 
the want of sympathy by the police 
courts with the society in its efforts 
to bring criminals of this class to 
trial, remarking that Judge Lawler 
of Police Court No. 2 had shown 
himself decidedly in sympathy with 
the criminal classes in several cases. 

C. BR. Bennett, the Secretary and 
Agent, read an abstract of the an- 
nual report, showing that for the 
year the number of cases touching 
impure literature, etc., reported in 
San Francisco and Oakland was 54; 
number investigated, 54; arrests, 25; 
prosecutions, 20; convictions, 18; 
cases dismissed, 3; acquitted by jury, 
1; cases in which offenders were not 
found, 5; imprisonment, 1; days im- 
prisoned, 50; deaths (suicided) pend- 
ing trial, 1; pending trial in Police 
Courts, 3; cases pending trial since 
July, 1885, in Judge Wilson’s court, 
6; amount of fines and forfeitures in 
Police Courts, $361; number of cards 
and slips, obscene letter-press and 
doggerel seized in schools, 16; num- 
ber of obscene photographs, draw- 
ings, carvings and transparent cards 
confiscated, 417; number of cards 
and slips of letter-press and doggerel 
confiseated, 443. 

R. H. McDonald, Jr.,presented the 
‘Freasurer’s report. Allindebtedness 
was paid and a balance to the credit 
of the society of $153.34, was in 
bank. C. P. Huntington and John 
W. Mackay had made generous con- 
tributions and were made life mem- 
bers of the society; the latter writing 
from Virginia City, says: ‘‘Your 
society is a good one, and should be 
well sustained.” 

Rev. N. W. Lane, Rev. Dr. Hor- 
ton and General O. O. Howard ad- 
dressed the meeting, which, at its 
close, adjourned to the call of the 
Executive Committee. 

The meeting adjourned to the call 
of the Executive Committee. 


Jesus seems to have been willing to 
be called a schismatic. He was not 
afraid of epithets. They called Him 
a heretic, and He did not deny it; 
they called Him devil-possessed, 
which means much the same as the 
phrases fanatic, monomaniac and 
crank mean to us. Jesus answered 
the charge of fanaticism by an appeal 
to the divine truth there was in His 
words and in His life. ’Tis easy to 
call a man a maniac, but not so easy 
to prove it, especially when he who 
is abused is the only sane man in the 
crowd.— Selevied. 


The refusal of the judges of Alle- 
ghany County, Pennsylvania, to nat- 
uralize avowed anarchists, nihilists, 
or socialists should be imitated by 
all our courts. These incendiaries 
are not the material for American 
citizens. 


POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A marvel of pur- 
ity, strength and wholesomeness. More eco- 
nomical than the ordinary kinds, and cannot be 
sold in competition with the multitude of low- 
test, short-weight, alum or phosvhate : 
SoD ONLY In cans. ROYAL BAKING POW- 
DER OO., 160 Wall Street, New York. 


W. H. Tinton. Jas. CARROLL 


Carroll & Tilton, 


— DEALERS 1N — 


Gentiemen’s and Bovs’ 


CLOTHING!| 


FUBNISHING GOODS, HATS, 

TRUNKS; VALISES, 

873 MARKET STREET. 


Opposite Powell, - Francisco 


A 


The Stenograph 
Writing Machine 


Rapid, Accurate, 
Simple. = 


The Special Merits of the stenograph: 

It can be learned in one-third the time the 

neil systems require. All its work is uni- 
orm, and mechanically exact. Its us¢ is pleas- 
ant, and does not strain the eyes, hands or body. 
It can be operated in the dark, as well as in the 
light. It can be u-ed upon the lap in a public 
as embly, without attracting notice. The writ- 
ing of one operator can easily be read by anoth- 
er. Weclaim that we have in the Stenograph 
a system of shorthand as rapid as anv other; 
the most exact and uniform, the least tiresome 
in practice, and by far the riost easily and 
quicaly learned. 


Price of Stenograph, $50.00. 


This includes the machine, the handsome lea- 
ther and plush case, two rclis of paper, and 
FOLL INSTRUCTION in the schcol, or correspond- 
ence to non-residents. Come and make a trial, 
or address G G. Wickson &Co , 


Oo" REMOVED to 88 California St., 8. F. 


NOW READY. 


Peloubet's Select Notes. 


A COMMENTARY ON THE INTERNA- 
TIONAL SERIES OF SABBATH- 
SCHOOL LESSONS FOR 


1887. 


This volume contains four full illustra- 
tions from photographs, illustrating the les- 
sons; two colored maps—‘‘Jourpeyings of the 
Patriarchs’’ and map of ‘ Palestine in the 
Time of Christ.’’; also outlne map of ‘‘Exo- 
das.”” These, with tables of chronology, prac- 
tical teachings, library references, and sugges- 
tions to teachers, make it a volume of more 
value than any of its predecessors. 

Price $1.25, sent postpaid. 


W. W. BRIER & SON, 


13 Sansome Street, 
SAN FRANOISCO, 


» 


Cash Assets - - $ 9,260,097 00 
Losses paid in 67 years 59,000,000 00 


GEO. C. BOARDMAN, 
General Agent. 


THOMAS E. POPE, 
Assistant General Agent. 


N. W. WINTON, 
San Francisco Agent. 
OFFICE—811 California Street. 


New and Cheaper Edition of 
“STEPPING HEAVENWARD.” 


BY MBS. E. PRENTISS. 


12mo; 482 pages. Oloth, $1. By mail, $1.10. 


Originally published inf 1869, this book at 
oace attracted wide attention. It has been 
translated into the French, German, Norwegi- 
an, and Swedish Languages. More than 


75,000 COPIES. 


have beep sold in the United States, while the 
sales in England and the colonies have been 
very large, no less than five English publishers 
having reprinted it. In this country there is 
still a large constant demand for it. The pres- 
‘nt edition, complete in every respect, is issued 
ae = to many inqiuries fur a cheaper 
on. 


ALSO A NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION OF 


The Life and Letters of Mrs. Prentiss, 


Crown 8vo, 575 pages, with steel portrait and 
five illustrations. Oloth, $1.50; by mail, $1.65. 
The demand for a cheaper edition of this re- 
markable memoir, of which . 


20,000 COPIES 


Have already been sold in the United States 
and Great Britain, has led to the present issue. 
Complete in every respect. 

The two books will be sent by mail on the 
receipt of $2.50, or singly at the above-named 


price. 
W. W. Brier & Son, 
18 Sansome 8t., - San Francisco, Oal. 


RUBBER HOSE 


Garden Hose 


OF ALL GRADES AND SIZES. 
The Very Cheapest and Very Best 
THE OELEBRATED 
MALTESE CROSS HOSE 


For GARDEN sand FIRE 
DEP 


Manufactured and for sale by 


Gutta Percha & Rubber Mfg. Co. 


JAS. F. HOUGH, Manager. 


15 First St., near Market Street, San Francisco 
july13-tf 


859 MARKET ST., 


BETWEEN FOURTH AND FIFTH STREETS 
| San Francisco, 


Manufacturer of the Hospital Bed Pan. De- 
pot for the Alpha Syringe (giving continuous 
flow), the Cistera Douche, fountain and bulb 
syringes of various kinds, Catarrh Douches, 


| Throat Atomizers, hot water and ice bags, in- 
_ | (val de’ cushions, feeding, cups,, antiseptic and 
‘| other bandages, absorbent cotton, and similar 


| appliances for use in sickness. 


and P harmacist, 
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THE PACIFIC: SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


[Wepnespay, November 3, 1886, 


Our Fittle Folks. 


THE MOON AND ITS “SHINE.”’ 


** Will you pull back the curtains, Mamma?’ 
he said; 
There’s a beautiful moon to-night, 
And I want to lie right here in my bed 
And watch it, so yellow and bright.” 


So I tried to arrange the curtains and bed 
For the dear little laddie of mine. 
‘Can you seeit now?” ‘No,” he cheerfully 
said, 
‘‘But I can see its beautiful shine.” 


Dear baby! hisinnocent answer I prize. — 
It is tull of a meaning divine; 
When the bright things we wish drift away 
from our eyes, 
May not we, too, rejoice in their ‘‘shine”? 
—St. Nicholas for November. 


THEODORE’S TRIAL TRIP. 


BY M. E. BRUSH. 


The cows were all milked, and 

Theo turned them into the lane, leav- 
ing them to the tender mercies of ten- 
year-old Tommy, who was to drive 
them back tothe pasture. The foam- 
ing pails were carried up to the house 
and placed in charge of mother and 
Sister Mattie; then, after the barn- 
door was locked, and the key hung 
up in the wood-shed, Theo felt, with 
a sigh of relief, that his day’s work 
was done. He was glad of it, for, if 
the truth must be told, the daily rou- 
tine of farm drudgery was becoming 
more and more irksome to the tall, 
‘stalwart youth, and the even-flowing, 
peaceful life was fast merging into a 
dreary monotony. There was not the 
slightest savor of excitement or ad- 
venture init. Theo had no poet’s 
eye to seek out the beauties of nature 
surrounding him. Rosy dawns and 
golden sunsets brought with them 
only the plain prose of ‘‘feeding the 
critters,” the green waving fields 
suggested only following the plow or 
mowing-machine. The red farm- 
house, with its sloping, picturesque 
roof, on which moss and lichens 
crept lovingly, seemed a prison. Far 
away, beyond the outline of faint, 
blue hills, was the great world where 
aman might win fame and fortune. 
Theo felt that he wasaman. He was 
17, full-grown, taller than his father, 
whose prematurely bent form was a 
proof of toil and hardship. Could 
he live and labor like that, year after 
year? No, a thousand times no! and 
he clenched his supple brown fingers 
in stern determination. 

Into the soft, purple gloaming he 
sauntered; through the gate and down 
the green lane, spicy with the mint 
fresh-crushed by the cattle’s feet, and 
musical with the insect orchestra hid- 
den among the tall grasses on either 
side. Theo wanted to be alone—away 
from the slow, halting tones of his 
father, as the latter read the paper, 
and from Mattie’s high-pitched voice 
as she sang ‘‘Home, Sweet Home,” 
amid the clatter of tin milk-pans. 

This night, once forall, mist a de- 
cision be made. Should he stay at 
home, or go away? With Theo, as 
with the most of us, inclination was 
put in the scales, and so, when he re- 
turned an hour later his mind was 
fully made up, and it was witha de- 
termined air that he entered the little 
sitting-room where the family were 
assembled. His father was still read- 
ing; Mattie was laboriously, but de- 
lightedly, pumping away on a wheezy 
melodeon; and his mother was mak- 
ing her usual attack on the basket 
piled highed with mending. 

‘‘Father,” said the young man, 
abruptly; ‘‘father, I had a letter from 
Spencer Coleman to-day.” 

His parents looked up in consider- 
interest, and his mother inquir- 
ed: 

‘Did he write whether little Lucy 
- was over the whooping-cough?” 

‘‘He didn’t say anything about his 
folks, only that they were as well as 
usual,” Theo replied. ‘‘He wrote to 
me on business. He’s going to make 
another trip to New Orleans, and— 
and he wants me to go with him. 
That is, he has made me an offer.” 

There was a nervous rustling of 
the father’s newspaper; the half-darn- 
ed stocking dropped from the moth- 
er’s hand, and the melodeon sudden- 
ly ceased its asthmatic breathing. 

Theo, well aware of the impression 
he had made, went on impetuously: 

‘“Now, I do hope that none of you 
will say anything against it, for my 
heart is set on going. I can’t be hap- 
py here. I never did like farm work. 
It’s drudge, drudge for every single 
cent. I am young and strong. I 
want to see the world, and find out if 
there isn’t some work for me in it.” 

Here the mother’s voice, full of the 
tremble of tears, broke in: 

“My son, God has placed you 
here. Weneed you. Your father is 
far from strong. He has not yet ful- 
ly recovered from last spring’s sick- 
ness.” 

‘‘He can get a good-hired man for 
much less wages than Cousin Spencer 
offers me.” 

‘“‘But how about yourself, my boy?” 
observed the father. ‘‘I fear you will 
have a hard time of it. Hired hands 
on those steamers have no child’s 


play.” 
‘I can stand it, I guess. Now do 


say that you will both consent to my | 


going,” Theo added, persuasively. 

‘It is a matter that will take some 
thinking over,” replied Mr. Ambrose, 
while his wife added soberly, 

‘‘And a deal of praying over, too!” 

It was easy to see that Theo’s 
scheme was a sore trial to his parents, 
but after considerable deliberation 
they yielded a reluctant consent, 
knowing that his spirit of discontent 
would never be quieted until he was 


called on to endure some of the real 


hardships of life. Besides, if he 
were to make this start in life, it was 
better for him to be under the care of 
their relative, who, though strict and 
often severe, was always upright and 
honorable. 

Accordingly, one day, a little less 
than a week after the receipt of this 
letter, Theodore Ambrose found him- 
self in New York city, forcing his 
way down to the wharves. Now that 
new and active scenes lay before him, 
driving away the sadness of parting 
from the dear ones at homes, he was 
beginning to feel unusually happy. 
Everything around him seemed joy- 
ous. The sky was a cloudless blue, 
the sunshine golden; the air mellow 
with the ripeness of early autumn 
and pungent with whiffs of bracing 
sea-breezes. Even the bustle of the 
motley crowds about him was exhila- 
rating. 

The train bringing him into the 
city had been a little, late, and he was 
somewhat worried lest he should fail 
to be in time for his vessel, so that it 
was with considerable anxiety that he 
scanned the forest of tall, tapering 
masts down among the shipping. 
Presently he saw the name Victoria 
glitter in gilt letters on the stern of 
one of the vessels. But his heart 
suddenly gave a great throb as he be- 
held the wheels tufn round and 
round, and the steamer slowly 
glide out from the slip. Hecaught a 
glimpse of his cousin standing on 
deck, and in his desperation he made 
a frantic gesture with his arms and 
called out wildly. Oh, he could not 
bear to be left! An answering shout 
came back, assuring him that it was 
all right. 

The Victoria had only moved out to 
give room for the loading of a Gal- 
veston steamer, and in less than half 
an hour Theo stood on deck beside 
his cousin. 

Spencer Coleman was a tall, portly 
man, past middle age, whose keen 
gray eyes peered out from beneath 
grizzly brows. His gait, gestures, 
way of speaking, were briskness itself. 

‘On hand, are you?” was his bluff 
but hearty greeting. ‘‘Mean business, 
I suppose, eh?” 

Theo assured him earnestly that he 
did. 

‘‘Then, my lad, you'll have to take 
off that dry-goods toggery,” pointing 
to Theo’s neat suit. ‘‘Put on the 
very worst things you’ve got in your 
bag. We’ve no fancy work in store 
for you. I did expect to get the posi- 
tion of ‘‘oiler” for you, but that’s 
spoke for by a nephew of the cap- 
tain, and so you’ve got to go as 
‘‘coal-passer.”’ Now, I tell you frank- 
ly, Theo, its mighty hard work, and 
if you haven’ta pile of grit in you, 
you can’t stand it. If you hadn’t 
seemed so bent on coming, I would 
have written to you again, telling you 
just how matters stood, and advising 
you to stay at home. But now it 
rests with you. If you don’t want 
to take the job you needn’t, and there 
will be no harm done, for I can easi- 
ly find some fellow among these 
‘wharf-rats.’ If you come, you'll 
have at the rate of thirty-five dollars 
a month and your board. As I said, 
you'll have a hard time earning it, 
and mind you musn’t expect any fa- 
vors from me, for I can’t grant them, 
however much I might want to, for 
it would make hard feelings among 
the other fellows, and so, in the end, 
be worse for you. Comé, think it 
over and let me know asquick as you 
can.” 

Theo hesitated. Could he perform 
the distasteful task set before him? 
He had expected something much 
better. On the other hand, could he 
go back to that humdrum farm and 
forego all prospects of seeing new 
sights? No, he said decidedly, and 
ere five minutes were elapsed he told 
Coleman of his determination. 


‘‘All right,” returned the latter. 
‘‘Glad you’ve got the gumption to not 
back out. Now [ll go.with you to 
the purser’s office and you cansign 
the articles of agreement, then I'll 
show you your new duties.” 


After signing the papers Theo fol- 
lowed his cousin down flight after 
flight of iron stairs, into what seemed 
the very bowels of the vessel. Here 
was a small room, with iron floor, 


gloomy interior, and stuffy atmos-: 


phere. He was shown the four huge 
furnaces, whose giowing heat kept 
the great heart of the engine throb- 
bing. He was then instructed as to 
his own duties, which were to keep 
the firemen supplied with coal from 
the coal-bunks and to help dump the 
ashes and cinders. This sounds ve 
simple, but. when one reflects that the 
daily consumption of coal was seventy 
or eighty tons, the refuse ashes 
accordingly, also that the tempera- 
ture in this confined space was con- 
siderably over a hundred degrees, 
the work does not seem so insignifi- 
cant. Another duty also fell to his 
share. Whenever the fireman was 
‘‘slicing the fire’—that is, raking it 
over and shoveling out the dead 
cinders, which he did with an im- 
mense hoe—Theo had to keep ply- 
ing a hose-pipe, the stream of water 
tending to lessen the intense heat 
coming from the open, red-mouthed 
furnace. 

Considerable dexterity and good 
judgment were required in this, for 
the least carlessness would have sent 
the stream of water the wrong way, 
thus generating a volume of steam 
that would be as destructive to the 
fireman as was the glowing heat. 

But Theo kept his wits about him, 
and was generally successful in per- 
forming all that fell to his share. It 
must be confessed, though, that after 
the novelty and excitement of seeing 
the vessel steam proudly out of the'| 


and blend with the sky, he began to 
feel the pangs of regret that he had 
left his home. 

In the first place he was deathly 
sea-sick, and those of us who have 
had that interesting experience can 
testify that there is nothing like it to 
drive away sweet peace or ardent 
ambition. Poor Theo had no oppor- 
tunity of being comfortably sick; he 
must be up and wnt his duties 
were not to be neglec under any 
circumstances, and so, when his 
watch began, heset to work, weak- 
limbed and dizzy-headed, to shovel 
out coal. Fortunately, the exercise 
and excitement—perhaps, too, the 
startling profanity issuing from the 
mouth of the fireman when he did 
not shovel fast enough—drove away 
the deadly nausea. ‘Then a circum- 
stance occurring at the beginning of 
his task turned his thoughts from 
himself and his woes. He had just 
reached his shovel up into one of the 
huge coal-bunks, when it struck some 
soft substance, from which proceeded 
a stifled yell of pain and terror, and 
out scrambled what, in his astonish- 


veritable imp, but what, proved to be 
a ten-year-old boy very dirty and 
ragged. 

stow-away!” shouted one of 
the men. And so it turned out to 
be. | 
After some stern questioning from 
one of the officers, Billy Snoggs, for 
so the little fellow called himself, was 
set to work, and, after the habit of 
his class, was the recipient of all the 
extra kicks, cuffs, curses of the men 
during the entire voyage. Theo was 
the only one who ever gave him a 
kind word, and accordingly he 
attached himself to the young man 
with the fidelity of a dog. 

Theo had an opportunity of testing 
the honesty of his companions ere 
twelve hours were passed. Of 
course, being among the lower 
hands, he had not the privilege of 
being at meals with his cousin, who 
was one of the officers; but four 
hours’ hard shoveling gave him such 
an appetite that he was thankful to 
eat anywhere, and, accordingly, 
when the bells summoned them to 
dinner, he obeyed with alacrity. 

Just here we will mention that, 
previous to sailing, he had, at his 
cousin’s advice, bought himself a tin 
cup, plate, and spoon. These he 
had stowed away in his bunk, but 
when he went to get them they were 
missing. Much puzzled, he hastened 
to the deck front of the pilot-house, 
where his companions were greedily 
partaking of the coarse but abundant 
food the cook was ladling out to 
them from huge pans. His direful 
tale of the missing articles was re- 
reived with loud guffaws and sundry 
coarse witticisms at his expense. 

‘*O you green landlubber!” shouted 
one. ‘‘Why didn’t yer have ’em 
marked with yer name! Then yer 
could ’a’ stood a chance o’ findin’ ’em 
agin!” 

This is certainly what Theo ought 
to have done, but regrets were in 
vain now. However, though the 
men made themselves merry at the 
young man’s expense, they showed 
their good-will by lending him from 
their own scanty store, and at that 
meal and at all others during -the 
voyage he ate from borrowed arti- 
cles. 


Meanwhile, on sped the vessel. 
Every day the weather grew warmer, 
and as the poor boy stood in the hot 
furnace-room, shoveling away as if 
for dear life, not even daring to take 
time to wipe his dripping forehead, 
he thought with intense longing of 
the cool depths of the woods at home, 
where even now the nimble feet of the 
squirrels were scampering over the 
rustling yellow leaves, on which the 
brown nuts, loosened by the frost’s 
crisp touch, were falling down! How 
pleasant to be out in the orchard 
gathering the rosy-cheeked Spitzen- 
tbergs, the yellow pippins, and russet 
pears! How delightful to drive old 
‘*White-nose” out into the cornfield 
and strip the rustling stacks and 
gather golden pumpkins! Then the 
pleasant evenings in the cozy sitting- 
room, with some of the young people 
of the neighborhood dropping in for 
a friendly chat! 

How his mother would shudder 
could she know of his present sur- 
roundings! Great coarse men, who 
know nothing of their Maker, save 
as they uttered his holy name in blas- 
phemy—men whose previous lives 
were smirched by sin or blackened by 
crintes. Lewd songs and stories, 
blood-curdling curses and oaths— 
these were the sounds that fell on his 
ears, ares meee with never-ceasing jar 
and ramble of the machinery, making 
the place a veritable pandemonium. 
O, if instead he could hear the church- 
bells ring out on the sweet evening 
air, or listen to his mother sing 
‘‘Nearer, my God, to thee,” as she 
moved about doing her household 
tasks! 

Had he given the matter a thought, 
he might have known that it was his 

rent’s prayers and training that 

ept him from sinking to the low 
level of his associates. He was young 
and gay, he liked jokes and jolly 
times; nevertheless, there was some- 
thing in the grossness of his sur- 
roundings that was utterly revolting, 
and thus, thanks to God’s mercy, to 
the fidelity of his parents, his young 
manhood was kept unsullied. 

Of course, it did not take long for 
the other ‘‘passers” to find out that 
young Ambrose was not of their ilk; 
but beyond bestowing on him sun 


ment, Theo at first thought was a 


harbor, and watching the blue out-; head,” and ‘‘greeny,” together with | 


line of the familiar hills fade away | several mild bs reniny jokes at his ex- 


pense, they did him no harm, being, 
with one exception, men of gru 
good-nature. 

The exception was ‘‘Dirck Gregg,’ 
a tall, angular fellow, with swarthy 
face, dark, half-closed eyes, a temper 
that was tiger-like, and a tongue un- 
equaled in profanity. From the very 
first, he seemed to take a dislike to 
Theo, and the latter, seeing this, 
avoiled him as much as possible. 


One day, the captain came down 
into the fire-room with one of the 
passengers, who was desirous to see 
the machinery of the vessel. As the 
two stood there chatting pleasantly, 
the passenger, an elderly and very 
wealthy gentleman, drew out some 
papers from his pocket, and with 
them, quite unknown to him, came 
his purse, the latter dropping on the 
floor. 

Dirck Gregg, shoveling coal near 
by, saw it, and with the swiftness 
and silent dexterity of a professional 
pickpocket, stooped and seized and 
put it in the bosom of his flannel 
shirt, and then resumed his work with 
the utmost nonchalance. 

Fortunately, or unfortunately, 
whichever way our reader may re- 
gard it, Theo, shoveling away at the 
other end, had seen the little occur- 
rence, and with honest indignation 


he could leave his work and come for- 
ward, the captain and passenger 
having meanwhile gone up the iron 
stairs. 

“Gregg, you picked up that man’s 
purse, and I saw you!” said Theo. 

‘Smarty, haint ye! An’ what be yer 
goin’ ter do ’bout it?” coolly, but with 
an ugly, snake-like gleam in his 
eyes. 

‘Do? If you don’t give it up di- 
rectly, I’ll inform the captain.” 

‘If that’s the case, then, I’ll hand 
it over,” and Gregg carelessly walked 
away. 

Somewhat regretting his own hast- 
iness, and fully convinced that Gregg 
would doas he had said, Theo re- 
sumed his work. But what was his 
astonishment, some two hours later, 
to find himself confronted by the 
captain and the passenger afore-men- 
tioned, both wearing very. grave 
countenances. The former’ thus 
sternly accosted him: 

‘‘Ambrose, how came you to do 
such a thing as to steal Mr. Harden’s 
purse?” 

Theo was completely dazed. 

‘Steal Mr. Harden’s purse!” he 
stammered, his face flushing as if in 
conscious guilt. ‘‘I—I don’t under- 
stand you, sir.” 

‘‘Don’t add to your crime by tell- 
ing usa lie!” said Mr. Harden, se- 
verely. ‘‘Let me advice you to con- 
fess, for it will be all the better for 

ou.” 
have nothing to confess,’ said 
Theo, now becoming more calm. ‘‘I 
have my own story to tell. But 
please state more fully your charge 
against me.” 

‘Gregg says that when Mr. Harden 
and I were down here some time ago 
you reached in Mr. Harden’s pocket 
and drew out his purse. He saw you 
do it, and was going to speak to you 
aboutit, but finally concluded to come 
to us.” 

Theo’s young face grew white with 
righteous wrath. 

“‘Gregg has told a base lie, sir! I 
saw him pick up the purse which Mr. 
Harden dropped when he drew out 
some papers. I told him he had bet- 
ter give it back, and he acted as 
though he intended to do so.” 

‘‘Ambrose,” said the captain, 
gravely, ‘‘how comes it, then, that 
we found the purse beneath. the pil- 
low in your bunk?” 

‘‘Under my pillow?” Theo gasped. 

‘‘Under your pillow,” repeated the 
captain, and he continued, ‘‘But the 
purse is empty! Nearly five hundred 
dollars has been taken out. Now 
where is the money? That is what we 
want to know.” 

‘*Yes, my lad,” broke in Mr. Hard- 
en, persuasively, ‘‘come now, make a 
clean breast of it, and it’ll make mat- 
ters easier for you.” 

But Theo was silent, utterly aghast 
at the baseness of the plot against 
him. Truly Gregg was a very fiend 
for cunning and reyenge. 

But now how could he clear him- 
self? Mr. Harden and the captain 
stood looking at him with a stern, 
questioning gaze. 

‘‘I never took the purse,” he be- 
gan. But just then a shrill voice 
piped out, and Billy Snoggs, the 
‘“*stow-away,” stood before them, his 
grimy face working with excitement. 


‘‘Say, cap’n, I know where that 
‘ere mofiey is! Mr. Ambrose didn’t 
take it—you bet he didn’t! It was 
that pesky Gregg hisself! An’ I seen 
him, I did! You see, sir, this mornin’ 
Joe, the fireman, sent me to the fore- 
castle of an arrant’ ah’ when-I war 
there, I heard a leetle noise over by 
one 0’ the bunks, an’ I seen that ’ere 
Gregg a-creepin’ along so sly-like 
that I kinder thought he was up to 
suthin’ or other, an’ I says to myself, 
says I, ‘I’ll watch an’ see what yer up 
to, my fine fellow!’ He had a purse 
in hishand. He took a stunnin’ big 
roll o’ greenbacks out an’ put ‘em in 
the bosom of his shirt. Then he 
went an’ tucked the empty purse un- 
der Mr. Ambrose’s piller. Afterwards 
he went back to his own bunk, an’, 
takin’ down a pair o’ trowsers, got a 
*baccy-box from out the pocket. He 
put the roll o’ greenbacks in the 
*baccy-box, an’ he put this in the 
trowser’s pocket. Then he went 
away. An’ he never 


spoke out his mind just as soon as 


knowed one bit } 
dry | that I war alookin’ athim. Don’t you 


The money was found just where 
Billy Snoggs had said, and Gregg 
was proven the culprit. But 1t was 


ff| many days before Theo fully recov- 


ered from the nervous strain pro- 
duced by the charge against him, and 
the incident only added to the dis- 
gust he felt toward his position. So 
it was with intense relief when, after 
a short stop at New Orleans, the Vie- 
foria was turned homeward. But 
how long the days seemed, how un- 
bearable the heat, how fatiguing his 
tasks, no one but himself could tell. 
And when at last he reached home 
and beheld the dear old red farm- 
house, he felt like bursting into tears 


of joy. No more sea-voyages for him! 


It was with a cheerful heart that he 
took up his tasks again. He felt an 
interest in his work now—he read 
and studied about it, believing truly 
that brains should be used in agri- 
culture as in everything else. And 
the result is that to-day, some twenty 


New Or'eans, he owns one of the 
largest and best-kept forms in the 
State, and his most trusty hired man, 
our readers will doubtless be glad to 
know, is Billy Snoggs, the ‘‘stow- 
away.”—Our Youth. 


years since Theo made his trip to} ¢l 


DYSPEPSIA. 
The SVMptoMs: Loss of Appetite; Ris- 


tention of the Stomach, Headache, 
Breath, Sleeplessness, Low Spirits and gen- 
eral prostration. Dyspepsia is frequently at- 


with Diarrhea. 


REGULATOR 


HOW CURED. 
“I Suffered intensely with Full Stomach, 


Headache, etc. A neighbor who had taken 
Simmons Liver Regulator told meit was a 
sure thing for my trouble. The first dose I 
took relieved me very much, and in one 
week’s time I was as strong and hearty as 
ever I was. Itis the best medicine I ever 
took for Dvspepsia.”—H. G. CRENSHAW, 
Richmond, Va. 


THE GOLDEN PALACE 


Tea and Grocery 


STORES, 
41 Sixth St. and 227 & 229 Second St. 


CHAS. MONTGOMERY & BROS., PROP’S. 


with present rates: 


FAMILY FLOUR AT MILL 


PRICES. 
Ex. Family, bbl, $4 to 4.50 
MEALS AT MILL RATES. 
Oatmeal, 3% tv 4c ® lb 
Cornmeal, 2to2%c 
Cr’d Wheat, 24% to3c “ 
Gr’m Flour,2% to3c 
Pearl Barley,4te5c 
SagoaTapioca4@ic 
SUGARS AT REFINERY 


SYRUP, BEST QUALITY. 
In bbls, 

In kegs, 5 gal, 
CHOICE NEW-CROP TEAS. 
Good Japan, 25@50c pr b 

Eng. B’kfast,25@50c 


Formosa Oolong 


30@50c 
Uncolored Japan, 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


RATES. 
Gabe Sagar # box good Raisins, 


Coffees, Green, Roasted 9> Ground. Eastern Sugar- 
cured Hams and Bacon. Fish; Oysters, Sardines, 
Oils for Table or Sanctuary use, etc., etc. All of 
which we offer at the lowest possible rates, as we are 
placed in a position to furnish a first-class quality of 
goods at wholesale rates. 

The advantages possessed by us, by reason of the 
establishment of our well-stocked Wholesale House, 
at unce become clearly manifest to the customer who 
orders a billof goodsof us. * 

We offer even more, and decidedly better, advan- 
tages to our patrons than can be secured by them at a 
wholesale house exclusively, for the resson that they 
will not break or open packages, and we will do so, 
and in all cases at wholesale rates. All orders com- 
ing to our Wholesale House requiring case goods and 
packages of a like character, to be opened, are always 
filled at our Sixth-street House, a system of profit 
and convenience which strongly recommends itself 
to RELIGIOUS AND OTHER INSTITUTIONS 
IN THE CITY AND STATE, The orders which 
we almost daily receive from institutions is proof 
conclusive of the satisfaction given. If parties 
living ata distance desire to order goods of us not 
included in the above list wiil send us a catalogue 
of the goods wanted, we will immediately return it, 
with prices annexed for their approval. before send. 
ing us the order, thereby placing themselves in a 
position to judge for themselves before sending us 
the final order, and securing all the advantages of 
being present in the store at the time of purchase. 


CHAS. MONTGOMERY & BROS. 
41 Sixt» St., and 227 and 229 Second St. 


ACME BANJO METHOD. 


BY N. P. CURTIS. Price $1.25. 


Mr. Curtis, whose Guitar Method has long 
been a standard, does real service to the lovers 
of good Music at home, by t’is thoroughly 
good and entertaining instructor. No less 
than 75 diagrams illustrate the positions of the 
fingers. Simple explanations and very sweet 
vocal and instrumental music fill a book, 
which is destined to make the elegant modern 
Bayjo still more appreciated aud popular. 


THE ROYAL SINGER, 


Holas the field against all comers as the chief 
book for singing classes in 1486 7. Good mnu- 
sic, sacred and secular. Improved ivstruc- 
tions. L.O. Emerson. 60 ots., $6 per dozen. 


ng Greeting (6) cts) for High Schools; 
Song Bells (5« cts.) or Song Reader (Book I, 
50 cts., Book II, 60 cts.) for Common Schools 
and Gems for Little Singers (36 cts , $3 per 
doz.) form a complete set for music teaching 
in schools. 


SONGS OF PROMISE, 


(85 cts.) Tenney and Hoffman, is the newest 
book for Sunday Schools. Superior collection. 


In press and nearly ready—Anthems of Praise, 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
O. H. Drrson & Co., 867 Broadway, N. Y. 


Fairbanks’ Scales, 


FAMILY USE. 
ALL SIZES. 


FAIRBANKS & HUTCHINSON 


jing Food; Heartburn, Dis- 
Bad 


tended with Constipation, but sometimes 


We insert, as follows, a fow staple articles 


25c pr gal. 
$1.5¢@1.75 


QUICK TIME AND CHEAP FARES’ 


Eastern and European cities via the G 
Transcontinental, All-Rail Routes. 


Southern Pacific 
COMPANY. 


(Pacific System. ) 


Daily Express and Emigrant Trains make 
prompt connections with the several 
railway lines in the East, 

connecting at 


NEW YORK AND NEW ORLEANS 
The Several Lines of Steamers to a)) 
EUROPEAN PORTS. 


PULLMAN PALACE SLEEPING CARS 


attached to Overland Express Trains. 


THIRD-OLASS SLEEPING CARS are run 
daily with Overland Emigrant Trains. 
No additional charge for Berths in Third. 


ass cars. 
Tickets sold, Sleeping-car Berths secured, 
and other information given upon application at 


the Company’s Offices, where passengers calling 
in person can secure choice of routes, etc. 


RAILROAD LANDS. 


For gale on reasonable terms. 


Apply to or address W. H. Mirus, Land 


Agent of C. P. R. B., JERomE Mappen, Land 
Land Agent of 8. P. R. B., San Francisco. 


A. N. Towne, T. H. Goodman, 
General Manager. Gen.Pass.& Tkt.Agt. 


SAN FRANCISOO, CAL. 


S. FOSTER & CO., 


GROCERS. 


26 & 28 California St. 
Carry a Complete Stock of 
Groceries, 
Provisions, 
Canned Coods, 
and Preserves. 


Special attention given to Selecting and Pack- 
ing Goods for Export. 


Satisfaction Guaranteed in Price and Quality 
mar29 


Jos. R. Cowen. D. H. Schuyler J. W. Porter 
§chuyler & Armstrong, Phila. 


Porter Cowen & Co., 
FUNERAL DIRECTORS 


118 GEARY ST., SAN FRANCISCO, 
(Opp. Starr Kings Church.) 


Originators of the Parlor and Receiving 
Vault System.. 


Closets to Conceal Goods. 


Telephone No, 5137. 
Finest Funeral Furniture on the Coast. 
100ct-tf, 


N. GRAY & CO., 
UNDERTAKERS 


64! Sacramento Street 


SAN FRANCISCO 


orner of Webb, - 


Connected by Telephone with all the 
American District Telegraph Oompany’s 
offices. 

EMBALMING AND PREPARING BopIEs 

For Suirment MADE A 
SPECIALTY. 


COAL! 


DELIVERED IN BULE 


2240 Lbs to the Ton. 


DIRECT FROM THE SHIP. 


JOHN HENDERSON, 


Wm. SHEW’S 
Photographic Gallery: 


AIL or Work ExEouTEeD 


IN THe Best StyLE AND AT 
Lowest PRIcEs. 


03” The very best Cabinet Photographs, $3 


per dozen. 


HAY 


W. W. CHASE & Co., 


Commission, Wholesale and Retail 
Dealers in 


GRAIN 


AT OLD STAND, 


19132 MARKET STREET. 
San Fraxcmoo. 


MAPS 


OF EVERY KIND. 
WARREN HOLT, 


413 Montgomery Sircet 
apr13-tf 
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THE Paciric: SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Miscellany, 


GOD KEEPS HIS OWN. 


I do not know whether my future lies 
Through calm or storm; 

Whether the way is strewn with broken ties, 
Or friendships warm. 


This much I know: Whate’er the pathway 
trod, 
All else unknown, 
I shall be guided safely on, for God 
Will keep his own. 


Clouds may obscure the sky, and drenching 
rain 
Wear channels deep; 
And haggard want, with all her bitter train, 
Make angels weep; 


And those I love the fondest ’neath the sod 
May rest alone; 

But through it all I shall be led, for God 
Will keep his owa. — Independent. 


THE FRAMERS OF THE CONSTITU- 
TION. 


BY JOHN FISKE. 


In its composition, this group of 
men left nothing to be desired. In 
its strength and in its weakness, it 
was an ideally perfect assembly. 
There were fifty-five men, all of them 
respectable for family and for person- 
al qualities—men who had been 
well educated, and had done some- 
thing whereby to earn recognition in 
those troubled times. Twenty-nine 
were university men, graduates of 
of Harvard, Yale, Columbia, Prince- 
ton, Oxford, and Glasgow. Twenty- 
six were not university men, and 
among these were Washington and 
Franklin. Of the illustrious citizens 
who, for their public services, would 
naturally have been here, John 
Adams and Thomas Jefferson were in 
Europe; Samuel Adams, Patrick Hen- 
ry, and Richard Henry Lee disap- 
proved of the convention, and stayed 
at home; and the greatest man of 
Rhode Island, Nathaniel Greene, who 
might have succeeded in bringing his 
State into the convention, had lately 
died of a sun-stroke, at the early age 
of forty-four. 


- Of the two most famous men pres- 
ent little need be said. The names 
of Washington and Franklin stood 
for supreme intelligence and consum- 
mate tact. Franklin had returned 
to this country two years before, and 
was now president of Pennsylvania. 
He was eighty-one years old, the old- 
est man in the convention, as Charles 
Pinckley, of South Carolina, aged 
twenty-nine, was the youngest. The 
two most profound and original 
thinkers in the company were but 
little older than Pinckney. Alexan- 


der Hamilton was thirty, James Mad1- | q 


son thirty-six. Among political writ- 
ers, these two men must be ranked in 
the same order with Aristotle, Montes- 
quieu, and. Lock; and the Federalist, 
their joint production, is the greatest 
treatise on goverment that has ever 
been written. John Jay, who con- 
tributed a few pages to this immortal 
volume, had not been sent to the con- 
vention, because New York did not 
wish to have it succeed. Along with 
Hamilton, New York sent two com- 
monplace men, Yates and Lansing, 
who were extreme and obstinate anti- 
Federalists; and the action of Hamil- 
ton, who was thus prevented from 
carrying the vote of his own State for 
any measure which he might propose, 
was in this way sadly embarrassed. 
For another reason, Hamilton failed 
to exert as much influencein the con- 
vention as one would have expected 
from his profound thought and his 
brilliant eloquence. Scarcely any of 
these men entertained what we should 
now call extreme democratic views. 
Scarcely any, perhaps, had that in- 
tense faith in the ultimate good sense 
of the people which was the most 
powerful characteristic of Jefferson. 
But Hamilton went to the other ex- 
treme, and expressed his distrust of 
popular government too plainly. His 
views were too aristocratic and his 
preference for centralization was too 
pronounced to carry conviction to his 
hearers. The leading part in the 
convention fell, therefore, to James 
Madison, a young man somewhat less 
brilliant than Hamilton, but superior 
to him in sobriety and balance of 
powers. Madison used to be called 
the ‘‘Father of the Constitution,” and 
it is true that the government under 
which we live is more his work than 
that of any cther one man. From 
early youth his life had been devoted 
to study of history and the practice of 
statesmanship. He was a graduate 
of Princeton College, an earnest stu- 
dent, familiar with all the best litera- 
ture of political science from Aristotle 
down to his own time, and he had 
given especial attention to the history 
of federal government in ancient 
Greece, and Switzerland and Holland. 
At the age of twenty-five he had taken 
part in the Virginia convention which 
instructed the delegates from that 
State in Congress to bring forward 
the Declaration of Independence. 
During the last part of the war he 
Was an active and influential member 
of Congress, where no one equaled or 
approached him for knowledge ofEng- 
lish history and constitutional law. 
In 1784 hehad returned to the Vir- 
ginia Legislature, and been foremost 
in securing the passage of the great 
act which gave complete religious 
freedom tu the people of that State. 
No man understood better than he 
the causes of the alarming weakness 
of the federal government, and of the 


commercial disturbances and popular | g 


discontent of the time; nor had any 
One worked more zealously or more. 
adroitly in bringing about the meet- 
ing of this convention. As he stood 
here now, a leader in the debate, 


stature and slight in frame, like 
Hamilton, but he had none of Hamil- 
ton's personal magnetism. His man- 
ner was shy and prim, and blushes 
came often to his cheeks. At the 
same time, he had that rare dignity 
of unconscious simplicity which char- 
acterizes the earnest and disinterested 
scholar. He was exceedingly sweet- 
tempered, generous, and kind, but 
very hard to move from a path which 
after long reflection he had decided 
to be the right one. He looked at 
politics judicially, and wasso little of 
a party man that on several occasions 
he was accused (quite wrongly, as I 
hope hereafter to prove) of gross in- 
consistency. Theosition of leader- 
ship, which he wof so early and kept 
so long, he held by sheer force of 
giant intelligence, sleepless industry, 
and an integrity which no man ever 
doubted. But he was above all things 
amanof peace. When in after years, 
as President of the United States, he 
was called upon to manage a great 
war, he was out of place, and his 
reputation for supreme ability was 
temporarily lowered. Here in the 
Federal Convention we are introduced 
to him at the noblest and most use- 
ful moment of his life.— Norember At- 
lantic. 


THE GREATEST CITY IN THE WORLD. 


A correspondent of the New Or- 
leans Times-Demovrat has supplied the 
following particulars: 

London, England, is the greatest 
city the world ever saw. It covers 
within the fifteen-mile radius of 
Charing Cross (Strand) 700 square 
miles. It numbers within these 
boundaries 5,000,000 inhabitants. It 
comprises over 2,000,000 foreigners 
from every quarter of the globe. It 
contains more Roman Catholics than 
Rome itself; more Jews than the 
whole of Palestine; more Irish than 
Dublin; more Scotchmen than Edin- 
burgh; more Welshmen than Cardiff; 
more country-raised persons than the 
counties of Devon, Warwickshire 
and Durham combined. It has a 
birth in every five minutes, it has a 
death in every eight minutes, has 
seven accidents every day in its 8,000 
miles of streets, has on an average 
forty miles of streets opened and 15,- 
000 new houses built in it every year. 
In 1883 there were added 22,110 new 
houses to the vast aggregate of dwell- 
ings which is called the metropolis, 
thus forming 368 new streets and one 
square, covering a distance of sixty- 
six miles and eighty-four yards. It 
is difficult to form any mental picture 
from these figures. Brighton (the 
ueen of watering-places) in 1881 
had 20,379 inhabited houses, so that 
London in 1883 added to itself a 
town bigger than Brighton. It 
would require two Cambridges, or 
Oxfords, or Baths, to represent the 
additions made in London in a 
single year. London has 46,000 an- 
nually added (by birth) to its popu- 
lation; has over 1,000 ships and 10,- 
000 sailors in‘its port every day; has 
as many beer-shops and gin-palaces 
as would, if placed side by side, 
stretch from Charing Cross to Ports- 
mouth, a distance of seventy-eight 
miles; has 38,000 drunkards annually 
brought before its magistrates; has 
seventy miles of open shops every 
Sabbath; has an influence with all 
parts of the world, represented by a 
yearly delivery in its postal districts 
of 288,000,000 of letters. Hight 
hundred fifty trains pass Clapham 
Junction every day, and the Trans- 
portation (underground) railroad 
runs 1,211 trains every day. The 
London Omnibus Company have 
over 700 busses, which carry 52,000,- 
000 passengers annually. It is more 
dangerous to walk the streets of 
London than to travel by railroad, 
or cross the Atlantic from New Or- 
leans to Liverpool; last year 130 per- 
sons were killed and 2,600 injured by 
vehicles in the streets. There are in 
London 15,000 police, 15,000 cabmen, 
15,000 persons connected with the 
post-office. The cost of gas for 
lighting London annually is $3,000,- 
000. London has 400 daily and 
weekly newspapers. Last year there 
were nearly 600 fires. The ancient 
and famous city of London was first 
founded by Bute, the Trojan, in the 
year of the world 2832, so that since 
the first building it is 3,006 years. 
The drainage system of London is 
superb, and the-death rate very low. 


WHITE AS SNOW. 


Some visitors were down in a coal 
mine. On the side of the gangway 
grew a plant. It was perfectly white. 
They were astonished that, amid the 
coal dust, this little plant should be 
so pureand white. A miner who was 
with them took a handful of black 
dust and threw it upon the plant, 
but not a particle adhered. Every 
atom of dust rolled off. The visitors 
repeated the experiment, but the cold 
dust would not cling. If God can so 
form that little plant that no dust can 
cling to it, can He not also transform 
our hearts by His grace, that no sin 
can cling to them? If He can keep 
that herb in the coal mine pure and 
white; can He not keep my heart ‘as 
white as snow?—Teacher’s Journal. 


The religion of some people is con- 
strained. They are like people who 


but necessity and their health. 
o in with reluctance, and ~are~ Glad 
when they get out. Butreligion to a 
trie belidver ivJiké water toa fish, 
It is his-element, seemingly his na- 
tive sleméent. He lives in it; and he 


‘could not live out of it.+Rev.\ Jolin’ 


Newton. 


there was nothing grand or imposing 


2, 
in his appearance. He was small of 


use the cold bath, not for pleasure, | 


JOTTINGS FROM THE HUB. 


Boston, Oct. 15, 1886. 


Considerable talk and comment has 
recently been made and preached on 
the new theology, as regards the An- 
dover movement,so called; and on 
Jast Sabbath the Rev. William E. 
Griffis, D.D., of the Shawmut Congre- 
gational Church, delivered quite an 
effective sermon on this subject, bas- 
ing his remarks upon John viii., 56: 
‘‘Abraham saw my day and was glad.” 
Can the old faith live with the new? 
he asked. This isa question which 
has been put in every age. It must 
be asked in every century. It is now 
the question of the hour, It is the 
query suggested by our text, even the 
words of the Lord Jesus, who evi- 
dently means to teach that His chil- 
dren should have the faith, the mind, 
the temper of Abraham to believe 
with. There will always be a differ- 
ence between the men who look for- 
ward and those who rest in the pres- 
ent or who look backward to the old 
time. 

Men in every age reform their 
creeds, and they ought to, and they 
must, or faith would sink into super- 
stition. Reformation and renovation 
are Abrahamic, Christlike, and not 
devilish. The Word of God is not 
bound; it cannot be. The human 
mind is not brick, stone, cast-iron or 
stereotype metal; itis life, growth, 
expansion. To any who were stand- 
ing outside of Christ’s church, refus- 
ing to take up the cross and publicly 
confess His name because of church 
and denominational differences, he 
said there will always be growth and 
change in the favor of religion, and 
no one can preventit. But there will 
never be any contradiction of the 
truth of the Divine Christ. His king- 
dom must grow. The most truly 
Abrahamic, the .really Christian 
Church, willand must ever grow or 
remain paralytic or die. Dr. Griffis 
spoke of fossilization on the Nicene 
Creed and the Council of Trent, and 
continued that there are two great 
denominations of churches to-day— 
Christians who refuse to recognize 
the discipline of the Protestant 
Churches, who refuse to give a letter 
of dismission to other churches or to 
recognize us when we come out from 
this or from other churches. One of 
those great. magnificent bodies is in 
session at Chicago to-day, praying 
God how they may-come into closer 
character with him. The Lord an- 
swer their prayers in His way. You 
can find Lutherans, Calvinists, Wes- 
leyans, etc., who are fossilized on 
these good men’s opinions. They 
are like men who try to imitate Ma- 
caulay’s style. They get all of his 
vices and none of his great merits. 
Men claim Luther whom Luther 
would have scorned. Such a creed 
as that of this church, he continued, 
would have made some of the Pilgrims 
of Plymouth Rock turn in their 
graves, and it would have made some 
others of them dance with joy to 
think that the creed was built so sol- 
idly on Scripture and so little on 
metaphysics. As in the past, so now 
there are men of the Jerusalem type 
of mind and men of the Abrahamic 
type. 
‘‘T do not know,” he said, ‘‘that it 
believes in a second probation. I. 
don’t think itdoes. But it insists on 
one, the first probation, for every 
man, woman and child, living, dead, 
unborn; in other words, for the whole 
race. It accepts this truth: Every 
human being must have some oppor- 
tunity to accept or reject the Christ as 
a Saviour.” It puts all men on the 
game footing, allowing to all the 
chance to hear, to be saved or to be 
damned. It puts the seat of sin in 
the human will, and not in the loins 
of Adam or of any other man. It 
gives all a terrible or a blessed inter- 
estin Calvary. It puts all men un- 
der grace, and not half ora fraction 
of them under grace, and the other 
part under law. It is not of yester- 
day; it is not of one school; it is not 
of one denomination. | 

How can the Christians of this 
beautiful city and this State fail to 
discern the signs of the times, even 
the broadening of the vision of the 
whole Church! The cloud is already 
bigger than a man’s hand. There is 
a sound of abundance of rain. It 
will not wash away the paths of the 
fathers but will fertilize the Church 
asthe garden of God is fertilized. It 
isnot one doctrine; it is not merely 
a question of probation first, second 
or last. Itis the dawning of a new 
day? It is the work of the Holy 
Spirit imparting afresh to Christ’s 
work the meaning of His mission. It 
began to form in the minds of Chris- 
tians the moment the Bible was put 
into their native tongue. 

Doubtless, not a few in the large 
audiences which were present at 
the morning and evening services in 
the New Old South church last Sab- 
bath expected to find the Rev. Dr. 
George A. Gordon in a controversial 
mood. They were disappointed, how- 
ever, for his discourses were upon 
themes quite other than the contro- 
versy inthe American Board of Mis- 
sions at the recent meeting in Des 
Moines for the theological differences 
in the Church. That he did not 
touch upon these subjects was matter 
for agreeable surprise to some of his 
congregation, for, at the close of the 
morning service, one of the most 
prominent members of the congre- 
gation, and most liberal givers in the 
cause of foreign missions, expressed 
to the Doetor his warm satisfaction 
that he had chosen to leave the con- 
troversy where thé Board left it. 


‘servative and liberal alike,” said the 


‘‘Both elements in my church, 


Doctor, ‘‘are so well satisfied with 
the final determination of the Board 
to let a representative council of the 
churches decide whether the mission- 
aries are theologically fit to be sent 
out, that I do not think it worth 
while to discuss the matter from my 
pulpit.” 

The change from compulsory to 
the new regime of voluntary religious 
discipline at Harvard has not yet 
been attended by any of the gloomy 
results presaged by the good Dr. 
McCosh, but has from the start been 
popular with the students. While 
heartily accepting the idea of Dr. 
Phillips Brooks, that itis not wise to 
blow the trumpet too loudly in ad- 
vance, or at the induction of an ;n- 
novation, it may be said that t he 
omens for this venture are all aus- 
picious. 

The First church of Dorchester, on 
Meeting-House Hill, which has been 
closed forsome time undergoing re- 
pairs, is again open for divine wor- 
ship. The walls and ceiling are 
decorated with various shades of buff 
and blue, producing a rich and taste- 
ful, as well as pleasing, effect. The 
expense of decorating the church is 
borne by Deacon Henry Humphreys, 
a descendent of one of the earliest 
families, whose names have been fa- 
mous in the annals of the church 
since its founding. The First church 
of Dorchester was formed: in Ply- 
mouth, England, under the guidance 
of Rev. John White, and its members 
sailed in the Mary and John, one of 
the Winthrop fleet, in March, 1630, 
for America, and landed at Dorches- 
terinJune. The first church of the 
parish was built near the corner of 
Pleasant and Cottage streets, in 1631, 
and the second in 1646. The church 
removed to Meeting-House Hill in 
1670. The third church was built in 
1677, the fourth in 1743, and the fifth 
in 1816. 

The publishing house of Roberts 
Brothers of this city, although they 
have issued thousands of volumes 
during their business life, have never 
until now placed before the public 
anything quite so popular as ‘‘Little 
Men,” which they published some 
ten years ago, and which has reach- 
ed a circulation of 90,000 volumes. 
Up to the present, this book has bee 
considered a wonder among books o 
the kind; but the publication of 
‘‘Jo’s Boys,” which is a sequel to 
‘Little Men,” and which has already 
attained to 30,000 volumes, gives 
promise of great notoriety, and from 
indications, popularity, nearly, if not. 
fully as great as its fortunate prede- 
cessor. The volume, which is now 
entering on its third week, is hand- 
somely bound, beautifully printed, 
and thick enough to warrant a long 
day’s enjoyment for leisurely read- 
ers. Amicus. 


Tite Duke D’Aumale, one of the 
Orleans Princes lately expelled from 
France, has presented to the French 
Institute, for the benefit of the French 
nation, his splendid domain at Chan- 
tilly, with its forests of 6,000 acres 
and all its trophies and works of art. 
It is about 23 miles from Paris, and 
estimated to be worth from $5,000,000 
to $10,000,000 
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NETS, JAPANESE PAPER OIL CLOTH, 
DAVIS’ PATENT BUILDING PAPERS. 


228 & 230 Front St., 


San Francisco 


SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN 


LS TABLISHED 


The most popular Weekly newspaper devoted 

science, meehanics, engineering discoveries, in- 
ventions and patents ever published. Every num- 
ber illustrated with splendid engravings. This 
publication furnishes a most valuable encyclopedia 
of information which no person should be without. 
The popularity of the SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN is 
such that its circulation nearly equals that of all 
other papers of its classcombined. Price. $3.%a 
roar. iscount toClubs. Sold by all newsdealers. 

UNN & CO., Publishers, No. 361 Broadway, N. Y. 


Munn & Co. have 
ATENTS. thir: 
prastice 


the Patent Office and have prepared 
more than One Hundred Thou- 

and applications for patents in the 
and foreign countries. 
Caveats, Trade-Marks, Cepy-rights, 
Assignments, and all other papers for 
securing to inventors tkeir rights in the 
United States, Canada, England, France, 
Germany and other foreign countries, pre- 
pared at short notice and on reasonable terms. 
Information as to obtaining patents cheer- 
fully giver without charge. Hand-books of 
information sent . Patents ebtained 
through Munn & Co. are noticed in the Scientific 
American free. The advantage of such notice is 
well urderstood by all persons who wish to dis- 


pose of their patents. O ice 


dress UNN & 
361 Broadway, New 


have Model Presses. 'B ness men, 
Cc eachers. Boys, Girls, 
persons out of work,—everybody in- 


terested. A Outfit com- 

lete, $10.00 and up. 

» Watches. Cleaned, $1.00 

Glasses, 10 ctu 
All work guaranteed. 
W. A. HAMMOND, 

“No. 4 Sixth Street. 
lished in S. F. for Fifteen Years 


SINGLE 


Buy 


Will 


8 Ibs smoked halibut. § 
7 cans cond-nsed milk. 
25 bara French Villa Soap. 
10 Ibs maple sugar. 
16 Ba pitted plums. 
40 Ibs pea beans (choice). 
‘60 Tbs pink or red beans. 
15 4 tb tins spices. 
5 2-15. cans corned beef. 
12 each cups and saucers. 
10 cans axle grease. 
20 papers Olimax wash powder. 
1 6-gal. keg of pickles. 
7 ths Father’s Delight Coffee, 
8 Ibs common roast coffee. 
8 Ibs best green coffee. 
8 Ibs cooking bu' ter. 
4 $1 bottles Jay-Eye-See. 
5 gross tin loo e matches. 
6 packages table meals. 
25 Ibs assorted nails. 
80 new jelly giasses. 
6 bottles assorted pickles. 
12 bottles catsup and sauce. 
18 ibs choice Carolina rice. 
24 packages shoe and stove polish. 
12 Bottles ladies’ shoe dreersing. 
20 tbs gloss starch. 
14 papers cornstarch. 
20 ibs laundry soap. 


DOLLAR 


Either 


| 25 bars white borax soap. 
20 long bars toilet soap. 
3: cakes toilet soap, 
1 good handled ax. . 
1 family meat saw and hatchet. 
10 cans axe rted jams. 
8 Tha mixed candy. 
6 iarge bottles horeeradish. 
16 Ibs. best German lintels, 
@ cana lemon or orange sugar, 
12° the table salt. 
1b =choice bird-seed. 
1 large box stationery. 
5 Ibs tea, black or green. 
dozen clothes pins. 
16 hoxes toothpicks. 
5 Ibs cayenne pepper. 
4 thx egg food, 
40 pot scrubs. 
6 cans table fruit. 
10 cans sugar corn. 
% «cans Yankee baked beans. 
6 2-1b cans Standatd oy-~ters: 
1] cans Standard oysters. 
% case Sova crackers. 
14 «ans concentrated lye. 
% Ibs borax in bulk. 
50 bs best Euglish soda, 
14 Ibs German prunes. 
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Send your orders now, and for all future time, to the best and cheapest place on the Coast, 


SMITH’S CASH STORE, 


{tS andit7 Clay St, - 


San Francisco 


When in 


Sunday-school 
757 Market Street, 


Want of 


Supply Depot, 


San Francisco, Cal. 


Geo. C. McConnell, Depositary. 


Am. Tract Society. 


KINDERGARTEN TEA... 


4 Marvel of Purity and Excellence. One cent per 
pound on Coffee and two cents per pound em Tea goes 
te suppert the Kindergartens. Sample peund of each 
by mail prepaid for $1. LITTLE KINDERGARTEN G8. §. F., CAL. 


SMITH’S CASH 


COFFEE 


ccc _...823 Market street, San Francisco. 
*H. LEVI & CO...... | 117 Market ‘ 


531 Geary 


_ Olema, Marin County, 
ines ee West End, Alameda County, 


*Only to the Trade. 


And grocers and dealers generally throughout the Pacific Coast. 


SPECIAL OFFER. | 


THE OVERLAND and THE PACIFIC 
For 1887. 


HE PUBLISHERS OF THE PACIFIC 
Take pleasure in announcing that they 
have completed an arrangement with the pub- 
lishers of THE OVERLAND by which ciub 
rates can be offered. 

THE OVERLAND MONTHLY has now an 
established reputation as a literary magazine. 
It should find place in every home circle. 
Among its prominent features are: Western 
stories of character and adventure: strong pa- 
pers upon socixl, iniustrial, histoical and 
economic subjects; outdcor studies of Califor- 
nia, Oregon and the Territories; pioneer rem- 
iniscences and tales of ths mining camps; 


the current year; the best thought of the liter- 
“7 political leaders of the Pacific Coast. 

e offer THE OVERLAND MONTHLY 
ee THE PAOTFIO, sent to one address, for 
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SPOOL, SKEIN, KNITTING 
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SILKS! 


MANUFACTURED BY 


my Warranted absolutely pure 
Cecoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has three 
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Sold by Grocers everywhere. 
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SAN FRANCISCO, UAL. 
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GOODS RECEIVED ON CONSIGNMENT 


“THE PACIFIC” 


Purchasing Agency. 


For the purpose of facilitating communieation 
between the readers of Taz Paorrtio and its ade 
vertisers, we have concluded to offer our serviceg 
gratuitously to all, in the purchase of goods and 
articles usually for sale in San Francisco ; alse, 
in answering any reasonable inquiry in relation 
to anything in the market. As these services 
are Offered gratuivously, all letters must be ac 
companied with stamp for return answer. 
Orders should be explicit, stating how articles 
are to be sent. Address 


Publishers “* The Pacific,” - 
Box 2348. 


COMMERCIAL 


Insurance Company 
OF CALIFORNIA, 


PRINCIPAL OFFICE, 


489 CALIFORNIA STREET 
(Safe Depesit Building. 
San 


CAPITAL FULLY PAID....... $200,000 00 
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CHAS. A. LATON JOHN H. WISE, 
Secretary. President. 


Weed & Kinowell, 


CALIFORNIA BRASS WORKS: 
No. (25 First Street, 


Orrosrrz Mirna 8r., SAN FRANOISOO 


Manufacturers of all kinds of 
Brass, Com Zinc and Babbitt 
Castings, 


Church and Steamboat Bells 


Also a full assortment of Steam and Water 
Cocks and Valves, Hydraulic Pipes, Nozzles and 
Hose Oouplings, etc., etc. Brass Ship Work 
Spikes, Sheathing Nails, Rudder Braces, ete. 

OF” Agents for Seibert’s Eureka Lubricators 
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BLYMYER MANUFACTURING CO 


CATALOGUE WITHIS70 TESTMMONIALS 
SELLS.CHURCH SCHODE FIRE ALARA 


Illustrated caialogues on application to 


JAMES LINFORTH, . 
General Agent for the Pacific Coast, 


116 Front St., San Francisco. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 
Be} ls of Pure Copper and Tin for Chure 
schools, Fire Alarms,Farms, ete, FULL 
WARRANTED. Catalogue sent Free. 
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WASHINGTON LETTER. 


Wasuineton, Oct. 19, 1886. 

As the autumnal frosts tint the 
park and street foliage of Washing- 
ton with brighter hues, the entire 
city begins to assume a livelier and 
gayer appearance. The, President 
and his official family returned from 
their vacation; the desks in the de- 
partments filled; the reappearance of 
stylish equipages and the familiar 
crowd on the avenues; and a general 
increase of interest in business af- 
fairs—all these are signs that the sea- 
son of social entertainments and re- 
ceptions, of Congressional eloquence 
and negligence, and of renewed labor 
in clerical and and business circles 
is close at hand. 

Secretary Manning is back at his 
desk again, attending to his duties 
in the old way. Contrary to the oft- 
repeated assertions of gloomy proph- 
ets, his work seems to agree with him, 
and he looks better than when he 
came to Washington. He is occu- 
pied with official work exclusive- 
ly, and spends much of his time on 
his annual report. It is believed 
that the main features of the report 


will be his appeals for revenue re- 


duction, and for currency reform. 

The city is full of strangers. The 
approaching session of Congress is 
already shown by the presence of the 
the usual advance guard of lobbyists 
and oftice-seekers. There are also a 
number of politicians here, who have 
come to make complaints or give ad- 
vice tothe President. The depart- 
ments and all other places of interest, 
fairly swarm with sight-seers from the 
time the doors are opened in the 
morning until the hour for closing. 

The Treasury is probably more in- 
teresting than any other of the Ex- 
ecutive Departments. The State, 
War, and Navy Departments occupy 
one building, which is the most or- 
nate structure in Washington. The 
Patent Office has for curiosities the 
model rooms, where an idea may be 
obtained of the wonderful inventive 
skill of the American people. The 
Postoffice Department has many bu- 
reaus worthy of interest, particularly 
the Dead Letter Office, where there 
is a unique and varied collection tak- 
en from the mails in transit, and 
where everything unmailable, from 
an Indian tomahawk to a snake in 
alcohol, may be found. 

The Agricultural Department, too, 
is well worth a visit. It’ may be in- 
teresting to those who receive pack- 
ages from this Department contain- 
ing the seeds so nicely packed to 
know how this is accomplished. Near- 
ly all the work is done by women. 
The paper pockets are cut by machin- 
ery, then they are folded and pasted 
by hand, then counted and labeled. 
About 30,000 are made every day; 
each folder is required to make at 
least 1,000. Since the first of June, 
not far from three million pockets 
haye been printed atthe Department. 
Afterwards the pockets are filled by 
dextrous hands with astonishing 
rapidity, then closed, assorted, tied 
in bundles, and are ready for agri- 
culturists all over the land. 

But the Treasury Department con- 
tains more objects of interest than 
any of the above mentioned. The 
structure itself is one of the oldest 
in this comparatively new city, and 
has not the fresh look of the other 
Government edifices here. Within, 
there may be seen the Rogues’ Gal- 
lery, a collection of photographs of 
counterfeiters; a curious display of 
counterfeit money; the beautiful 
cash room, inlaid with colored mar- 
bles; the great silver vaults of the 
United States, Uncle Sam’s strong 
box; the gallery containing the 
pictures of all the secretaries of the 
Treasury; the display of letters re- 
lating to the Conscience Fund, ete. 
Of late another interesting collection 
may be seen there. 
number of articles of jewelry, silver- 
ware, watches, portraits, etc., that 
were captured by the United States 
army during the war, and deposited 
in the Treasury. There are very 
many valuable and costly ornaments. 
Some of the gold is of the best qual- 
ity. There is one handsome set of 
exquisitely cut cameos, surrounded 
by pearls. One box is filled with 
rings, brooches, buckles, pins and 
lockets, all of pure native gold. 
Some of the jewelry is broken, and 
gives evident signs of having been 
collected in great haste. One of the 
most curious things in the collection 
is an old-fashioned English bull’s-eye 
gold watch, with its crystal a quarter 
of an inch thick. There are also 
some seals, graven with heraldic de- 
vices;and a number. of precious 


stones, diamonds, pearls, topazes, 


and others. The articles are waiting 
for some one toclaim them and prove 
their ownership. 

It is said that the new postal letter- 
sheet will be abandoned as impracti- 
cable, as the perforated and sealed 
edges break off. in the mail-bag and 
leave the letter open. 


There is great distress among even 
skilled workmen in London owing to 
the discharge of employes by many 
firms. The socialists are advocating 
that one free meal a day in the board- 
ing-schools be given to children who 
desire it. It appears from a report 
published by the Daily Telegraph that 
over 30 per cent. of the children who 
compulsorily attended school last 
winter were there without having 
had food. 


draught of fishes; (2) the lively in- 


It consists of a’ 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL LESSON, NOY. 14. 
JOHN 21: 4-19. 


BY REV. JOHN COMPILER. 


Subject—Peter restored. 

Golden Text—‘'He saith unto him, 
Feed my lambs.” 

The risen Lord made an appoint- 
ment to meet his disciples in Galilee. 
While they are waiting for the ap- 
pointed time, seven of the disciples 
are by the sea, in the neighborhood 
of their former homes and the scene 
of their former labors. Naturally, 
Peter suggests that they go a-fishing, 
possibly because they needed to do 
something for their support. Seven 
of them enter into a fishing-boat, and 
put out into the lake. Three years 
before this, some of these disciples 
were fishing in this same lake, when 
Jesus called them to become fishers 
of men. Now they are to learn an- 
other lesson in the same school. 

(Vs. 4-6.) This long night of toil 
without result had, no doubt, recalled 
to the apostles that night which had 
preceded their calling to the office of 
preachers of the gospel. Our Lord 
appears to the disciples as a stranger. 
The word ‘‘children” here means 
much the same as ‘‘boys,” used by a 
master addressing his workmen. The 
apostles suppose that this stranger 
understands fishing, and that he has 
noticed some indication fitted to give 
occasion for his advice. Undoubted- 
ly there was in this miracle a para- 
bolic meaning, indicating the im- 
mense success which will be gained 
in the world by the preaching of the 
gospel, at every time when the apos- 
tles shall suffer themselves to be di- 
rected by the Lord, and shall work 
with him. This result was abundant- 
ly exemplified not many weeks later 
on the day of Pentecost. 

(Vs. 7, 8.) How characteristic of 
the two apostles are the features 
which appear in these two simple in- 
cidents! John contemplates and di- 
vines; Peter acts and springs for- 
ward. John is the man of contem- 
plative knowledge; Peter, the man of 
missionary activity. While engaged 
in work, Peter was naked—that is, 
stripped of all but his light under- 
garment. With instinctive reverence 
for the presence of his Master, he 
girds about his waist an upper gar- 
ment. He throws himself in the sea, 
and swims the hundred yards that 
separates the boat from the beach that 
he may find himself the sooner at the 
feet of his Lord. 

(Vs. 9-11.) If this draught of fishes 
is for the disciples the symbol and 
pledge of the success of their preach- 
ing, the meal is undoubtedly tigeem- 
blem of the spiritual and temporal 
assistance on which they may count 
on the part of their glorified Lord, 
as long as this work shall continue. 
Whence came this bread and fish? 
The words, ‘‘It is the Lord,” relieve 
us, undoubtedly, from the necessity 
of disturbing ourselves with this 
question. The articles of food offered 
by Jesus must be made complete by 
the product of their own fishing. 
This detail would be incomprehensi- 
ble, unless this whole scene had a 
symbolic sense, Jesus wishes to tell 
them that he will occupy himself 
with their wants, but that their faith- 
ful labor must co-operate with his 
benediction and his aid. ‘‘The fruit 
of thy labor thou shalt eat.” With 
the aid of his companions, Peter drew 
the net upon the beach. The mention 
of the number of the fishes taken is 
no more surprising than that of the 
number of men who were fed and of 
baskets which wéré™filled after the 
multiplication of the loaves. It is the 
simple fact recalled to mind to prove 
two things: (1) The richness of the 


terest with which the apostles count- 
ed the fishes that were taken. The 
fact that the net was not broken is 
mentioned, perhaps, as a symbol of 
the special protection of the Lord 
given to the Church and to all those 
whom it contains. 

(Vs. 12-14.) Jesus says to them, 
Come and break your fast. Jesus 
takes the part of host. A feeling of 
respectful fear prevents the disciples 
from approaching this mysterious 
person. He appears as the giver of 
the food which he brings, and this 
fact probably explains the absence of 
the customary blessing. The ‘‘third” 
time most probably refers to mani- 
festations to the disciples in a body. 
St. John himself relates three appear- 
ances before this. 

(Peter, Vs. 15-19.) The following 


conversation completes the preceding 


scene by the express reinstallation of | 


Peter, not only in the apostolic office, | 
but in the direction of the apostolic 
company and work. Jesus had not 
yet restored to Peter the whole of his 


old position, of which his denial had | 


deprived him—that of chief of the 
apostles. This he does in the first 
part of the conversation. Peter was 
called to the ministry after a night of 

toil, followed by a miraculous draught | 
of fishes. : 
ministry after a similar experience. 

He denied his Lord by a fire of coals 

in the court of the high priest. The’ 
stain of that denial was wiped away 
by the side of a fire of coals. Thrice 
he denied his Lord; thrice he is com- 
pelled to declare his devotion to him. 
By adding, ‘‘more than these do,” 
Jesus certainly reminds Peter of the 


He is reinstated into the | 


presumptuous superiority which he 
attributed to himself when he said, | 
‘*Even if all the rest shall be offended | 
in thee, I will not be offended.” Fail- 
ure had taught Peter humility, and 
therefore he will neither claim a pre- 
eminence in affection, nor adopt the 
word of the Saviour’s question, which 
involved deep honor and devotion | 


that weaker word which yet best ex- 
—, the warm human affection of 

is heart. (The word ‘‘love” in Pe- 
ter’s answers is not the word that our 
Lord uses in his first two questions.) 
He thinks he can, without presump- 
tion, ascribe to himself this latter 
feeling, and yet he does not do it 
without expressing a certain distrust 
of himself, and without seeking the 
guaranty tothe testimony of his 
heart, which ho dares not longer 
trust, in the infallible knowledge of 
the hearts of men, which he now at- 
tributes to the Master. 

Upon this answer Jesus gives back 
to him the care of the flock. He con- 
fides those whom he loves to one who 
loves him. The expression, lambs, 
designates the whole flock; at the 
point where things then were, it was 
composed only of those who were be- 
ginning and weak. This saying re- 
minds us of that which Jesus had 
addressed to Peter before his fall— 
‘*When thou hast turned again, stab- 
lish thy brethren.” The term feed 
denotes the care of the flock from 
the point of view of nourishment. 
Jesus renews his question in order to 
press Peter toa more severe exami- 
nation of himself. In this repetition 
of the question, though the wound 
was meant to be reopened, the words 
more than thyse are not repeated, for 
Christ is a tender as well as a skillful 
physician, and Peter’s silence on that 
point was confession enough of his 
sin and folly. Fred my sheep—In the 
original the word here is studiously 
changed from one signifying simply 
to feed to one signifying to tend as a 
shepherd, a term which denotes rath- 
er the government of the Church as 
a whole. Finally, the third question 


leaves no longer any doubt for Peter 


respecting the humiliating fact which 
the Lord wishes to recall to him, and 
this recollection affects him the more 
painfully as Jesus this time uses the 
inferior word for love that Peter had 
used, whereby he seems to call in 
question even the attachment of an 
inferior order, which the apostle had 
modestly claimed for himself. Peter 
feels the point of the sword penetrat- 
ing tothe quick. This time he sup- 
presses the yes, the expression of his 
personal consciousness, and humbly 
places his heart under the penetrat- 
ing glance of Omniscience, as if to 
say, ‘‘See for thyself, if I do not love 
thee.” In his answer Jesus resumes 
the word fred; thereby he gives Peter 
to understand that the general govern- 
ment of the Church is not to prevent 
the shepherd from occupying him- 
self with the individual and collective 
instruction of the members of his 
flock. Thrice the my is repeated and 
emphasized. Feed them as being 
my sheep and not thine; seek in them 
my honor, not thine own honor; my 
authority, not thine own; mine, not 
thine own gain. There is one indis- 
pensable qualification for all genuine 
Christian work—a supreme constrain- 
ing love to Christ. The first, second, 
third prerequisite for all true feeding 
of the lambs, the sheep of the Sa- 
viour’s flock, is attachment to him- 
self—a love to Jesus Christ running 
over upon all who believe in him. 
(Vs. 18-19.) After having restored 
to Peter his former governing posi- 
tion, Jesus announces to him what 
will be the end of his ministry. Pe- 
ter learns in what way it will be giv- 
en to him to testify to his Master the 
love of which he has just made pro- 
fession, and thus completely to efface 
his denial. Themartyr’s cross stands 
not at the end of every Christian’s 
life; but to no Christian is it permit- 
ted to finish his course without being 
exercised in the way of the cross, in 
which all his own willing must cease 
and die in order that the subdued and 
quieted heart may rest upon the heart 
of God in passive self-surrender, in 
the real feeling of sacrifice, in true 
love. The author speaks of the death 
of Peter as of a fact known to his 
readers. This had taken plac:, ac- 
cording to most authorities, by cruci- 
fixion, in the city of Rome, in July, 
A. D. 64. Thus he glorified God. 


Y. W. C. T. U. 


We hope soon to have Irving Hall 
crowded. The Young Woman’s 
Christian Temperance Union No. 1 is 
not used to serve any but the most 
philanthropic interests. Devotions 
were led by Rev. A. K. Crawford. 
Miss Annie Nevers sang. The ad- 
dress was by Rev. J. M. Thompson, 
D.D. The Doctor feels deeply the 
necessity of Christians committing 
themselves to this cause. O. R. Coe 
sang ‘‘Gathering Home.” Miss A. 
R. Luse, with fine effect, read ‘‘Pict- 
ures in a Glass.” Miss Luse is from 
Ohio, and is stopping with her uncle, 
H. H. Luse, 912 Sutter street, this 
winter. Rev. Mr. Tade gave a three- 
minutes’ talk. Miss Nevers sang an- 
other beautiful sacred song. Take 
notice of the change in time. For 
the present these meetings will be 
held at 3.30 on Sunday afternoons, in 
the same hall, 139 Post street. Rev. 
C. V. Anthony of Grace Methodist 
church in this city will be the speak- 
er next Sunday. His subject is ‘“The 
Great Monopoly.” Mrs. L. 8. An- 
derson will sing. All are invited. 


Monsignor Capel has lately been 
tutoring in place of lecturing. He 
has been since spring in the San Joa- 
quin Valley, California, as the guide, 
philosopher and friend of the countess 
Valensin, a French lady of rank, who 
resides there. 


China has paid $10,000 to the Can- 
ada Presbyterian Mission as an in- 
demnity for its property destroyed 
by mobs in Formosa in the late war 


J and esteem, but will substitute for it ' with France. 


Publishers’ Bepartment | 


Entered at the Postoffice at San Francisco as 
second-class matter. 


SAMUEL CARSON & CO., 
PUBLISHERS AND BOOKSELLERS, 


120 Sutter St., upstairs, have the largest stock 
of books to be found anywhere on the Pa- 
cific Coast. Books in every department of 
literature. They invite the attention of all 
book- buyers, and solicit correspondence from 
librarians of public and private libraries, and 
from the trade. Terms to the trade will 
always be the most liberal. Catalogues will 
be furnished on application. SPECIAL WHOLE- 
SALE AGENTS FOR THE OxFrorD TracuHeEts’ 
BLES 


ODD AND ORNAMENTAL. 


For an odd and ornamental piece of furni- 
ture go to the warerooms of the California 
Furniture Co., 220 to 226 Bush street. They 
have just received some handsome goods. Al- 
so, a new lot of the ever stylish Colonial 
Chairs—now {so much in vogue. The new 
style wooden mantels are worthy of much 
consideration, us they are the most beautiful 
this house has yet seen. 


CATARRH IN THE HEAD. 


Ely’s Cream Balm has done me more good 
than anything [ever tried. I had the catarrh 
very bad in my head. It had become chronic 
and falling into my throat left bad taste in my 
mouth. Since I have used two bottles it has 
stopped all of that. Am ever readyto re- 
commend it very highly.—Wyatt Hoffman, 
Sergeant Co. G, 25th Infantry, Fort Sisse- 
ton, D. T. | 


‘‘BEAUTIFUL CRAFTON.” 


This celebrated health retreat is near the 
base of San Bernardino mountain, 2,300 feet 
above sea level, an altitude most desirable for 


invalids. Terms are reasonable, table good; 
always plenty of milk and cream. Address 
M. H. Crafts, Lugonia P. O., Cal. tf 


IN THE PARLOR 


Of the art rooms connected with the Califor- 
nia Furniture Company, 220 to 226 Bush 
street, is shown some of the most magnifi- 
cent furniture ever brought to this Coast. 
There are designs and new materials, with 
the rarest of woods dnd fancy trimmings. 
The curtains at the windows are worth a 
visit, or even a glance at the Warwick Castle 
chair that adorns one corner. 


WANTED. 


Wanted, bya lady living among the mount- 
ains, and three miles from any school, a sit- 
uation as cook in a Christian family where 
she can send her boy, in his tenth year, to 
school. Will make liberal allowance for his 
board. Would like to have him do chores to 
help pay for board. She is willing te do the 
washing for a small family and help iron. 
Address Mrs. E. P. Hemmings, Murphys, 
Calaveras county, Cal. 


THE PROOF OF SUCCESS. 


Nothing so speaks the success of a firm as 
when that firm is obliged to enlarge its pre- 
mises, which has lately been cone by the 
Calitornia Furniture Company, 220 to 226 
Bush street. The new room contains chiefly 
tables and wooden mantels, of which there 
is a large and varied assortment now on 
band. 


The November Century marks a new era in 
the history of that magazine, in beginning 
the publication of ‘The Life of Lincoln,” 
by his private secretaries, John G. Nicolay 
and Colonel John Hay. A timely paper 
for election day is contributed by Theodore 
Roosevelt, on ‘‘Machine Politics in New 
York City.’”’ The climax of the war is 
reached in the military series at the battle of 
Gettysburg, which is to be described by 
General Hunt, Longstreet, Doubleday, Law, 
and Alexander. The part of General Hunt's 
contribution which deals with the first day’s 
battle appears in the present number, pre- 
faced by a paper on ‘‘Hooker’s Appointment 
and Removal,’”’ by ‘An Officer at the Head- 
quarters of the Army of the Potomac,” re- 
vealing the political aspects of those events. 
The illustrations include numerous maps 
showing the progress of the campaignas well 
as. the field itself, prepared by General 
Doubleday after the official ones by Batch- 
elder; also portraits of Generals Meade, 
Keynolds, and Hunt, and of ‘John Burns 
of Gettysburg’’;. drawings from war-time 
photographs, dé. The ‘‘Memoranda” re- 
late to ‘‘A Young Hero of Gettysburg,” 
“The Finding of Lee’s Lost Order,” and 
‘‘McClellan’s Kindness.” 


St. Nicholas for November, the first num- 
ber of the new volume, is an early realization 
of the good things promised in the attractive 
prospectus, Louisa M. Alcott, for instance, 
contributes a charming and characteristic 
story, called ‘‘The Blind Lark.” Then, 
some of the wonderfully clever tales that 
Victor Hugo, the great French poet and 
novelist, used to tell his favorite grandchil- 
dren have been collected, and are here put 
into English for the first time by Brander 
Matthews, with capital illustrations by 
Reginald B. Birch. There is a capital de- 
scriptive paper, abundantly illustrated, on 
‘‘Boring for Oil.’”’ Helen Gray Cone has a 
beautiful ‘‘Dolly’s Lullaby,” set to music by 
Karl Klanser, and to pictures by Laura C. 
Hills. The frontispiece by Mary Hallock 
Foote, and other pictures by Sterner, Share, 
J.C. Beard, Rogers, Sandham, Drake, etc. 


The place of honor in the November At- 
lantic is occupied by a clever story by Josiah 
P. Quincy, entitled “‘The Peckster Professor- 
ship,” which treats a question of the day, 
and will attract much attention. Mr. Perci- 
val Lowell contributes ‘‘A Korean Coup 
d’Etat,”’ and Mr. John Fiske has a paper on 
the ‘‘Germs of National Sovereignty in the 
United States.” And there are, besides the us- 
ual criticisms, the ‘‘Contributor’s Club,” and 
“Books of the Month.” The number, asa 
whole, is one of unusual excellence, and sus- 
tains the high standard the Atlantic always 
sets for itself. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 
Boston. 


‘‘Where shall I buy a good hat?’’ ‘At 
Herrmann’s, 336 Kearny street,’’ is our 
ready reply. We wear his hats, and so do 
very many of our friends, and are satisfied. 


We recommend the house Carroll & Tilton, 
873 Market street, whose advertisement see 
in another column, to our friends for cloth- 
ing, etc. We have bought of them with en- 
tire satisfaction. Their prices are very rea- 
sonable. 


Rooms:—Persons desiring to rent desirable 
rooms in the best parts of San Francisco by 
the day, week or month, with or without 
board, at low rates, please call at office of, 
or send to, THz Pacrric. 


Schafer & Co., 11 Montgomery street, this 
city, are a first-class house for best-fitting 
suits— made to order, or ready made. We 
have tried them often, and know whereof we 
speak. 


No opium in Piso’s Cure for ee 


Cures where other remedies fail. 


Don’t suffer cold to accumulate on cold, 
until your throat and lungs are in a state of 
chronic inflammation. Attack the first 
symptoms of pulmonary irntation with 
Hale’s Honey of Horehound and Tar, and 
achieve an easy victory. Sold by all drug- 
gists, at. 25c, 50c and $1. 

G@lenn’s Sulphur Soap heals and beautifies, 25c. 
GermanCorn Remover ki!l!sCorns, Bunions,2c 
Hill’s Hair and W::isker Dye—Black & Brown, 50c. 
Pike’s Toothache Drops cure in 1 Minute, 25c. 


The draperies at the doors and windows of 
the art rooms recently added tothe ware- 
rooms of the California Furniture Co., 220 to 
226 Bush street, are among the attractions at 
this very attractive portion of the house. 
They show the rarest and loveliest designs 
and materials. 


“Where to Buy 


EVERY GRADE OF EXCELLENCE, FROM 


THE INCOMPARABLE 
ere eee 


j “DECKER BROS.” : 


That Leads the World, down to the small Bonu- 
doir Piano, and each the 


BEST OF ITS GRADE. 


NO FANCY PRICES! 
EVERYTHING REDUCED TO BEDROCK 


Beautiful Boudoir Upright Piano, $250 
and $275. 


Either Cash or Installments. 


Each Piano on our list is selected for particu- 
lar merit, and every one the best of its class. 


DECKER BROS., The Artist’s Piano. 

IVERS & POND, Eighty in constant use in 
the New England Conservatory of Music. 

BEHR BROS , Patent Cylinder Top. 

THE FISCHER, The Old Favorite. 

STEINGRABER, And other German Pianos. 


We buy for casb, and ‘‘take our pick.” 


We can suit all purses and all tastes. 

We warrant every instrument, backing it 
with a guarantee, if necessary, of $50,000. 

Particular attention given to orders by mail. 


KOHLER & CHASE, 
139 Post St., - San Francisco 


THE BEST FITTING 


SUITS, 


EITHER TO MEASURE OR READY MADE, 
CAN BE BOUGHT AT VERY 


Reasonable Prices 


i Montgomery St., 


SAN FRANCISCO. 


A GOOD ASSORTMENT 


Gents’ Furnishing Goods. 


MEYERS & CO. 


STOVES} varor. 


woos.} RANGES. 
LAMPS 
IRON, AGATE, TIN.| SUSEHOLD 


863 Market Street, Opp. Baldwin Hotel. 


Papers! | WALL | Papers! 


CARPETS, 
WINDOW 
SHADES. 


JAMES DUFFY, - 917 Market St. 


Honest WEIGHT. Lowest Rare, 
IMMEDIATE DELIVERY. 


ENTERPRISE WOOD & COAL YARD 


sooo 


BOARDING STABLE. 
GEO. W. HOPKINS, PROPRIETOR. 
1925 Bush St., Bet. Laguna & Buchanan 


and CH 

trial order. 
orses boarded at lowest rates, and perf 

satisfaction guaranteed. Hay and grain ten oem 


BANK 


A NK 


Uy Uicest Chartered 
~~ ercial Bank 
Coast 


1000.000,00. 
Suplus $500,000.00, 


July Ist, 1886. 


We respect*ully invite attention to the state. 
ment herewith presenied, and beg to say we are 
oe with our achievements during the first 

alf of the present year. 

Et is gratifying to us, also, to state that the re. 
sults attained are satisfactory to our stockholders, 

We hcpe our success will receive the favorable 
regard of our patrons and friends whose busi. 
ness relations have conduced to enable us to make 
so commendable an exhibit as the following: 


Bank Premises,- - - - %150,000 00 
Other Real Estate,- - - - - 35,556 27 
Zand Association, Gas and 

Bank Stocks,- - - - - - 31,304 65 
Loans and Discounts, - - 2,378,383 15. 
Due from Banks, - - - - - 339.502 11 
Money on Hand, - - - - - 481,805 78 , 


A 
Ca ital, ai a a 
Undi 


vided Profits, - 
Due Depositors, - - 


3,416,551 96 
While returning thanks to our friends forthe 
very liberal patronage during the past,a contin. 
uance of their favors is respectfully requested, 

The regular semi annual dividend has been de. 
clared and a balance of accumulation placed to 
account of undivided profits. 


R. H. McDONALD, President. 


CHURCH and SABBATH-SCHOOL 
SUPPLIES, 


WESTMINSTER LESSON HELPS 


Acdress orders to 


W. BRIER & SON 


13 Sansome Street, 
SAN FRANCISCO - 


WONDERFUL 
SUCCESS. 
Demorest’s Monthly. 


Containing Stories, Poems and other Literary attractions. 
combining Artistic, Scientitic and Household matters. I!- 
lustrated with Original Steel Engravings, Photogravure 
Oil Pictures, and fine Woodcuts, making it the Mode 
Magazine of America. 

e also propose to give considerable attention to the 
Grand Prowisition Party movement aa one of the most 
imo portant and live morai issues of the dsy. 

ach number contaiss an order, entitling the holder tothe 
selection of any pattern illustrated in the fashion department 
in that number, in any of the sizes manufactured, making 
patterns during the year of the value of over three dollars. 

Send twenty cents for the current number with Pattern 
Coupon and you will certainly subscribe Two Dollars for 
@ year and get ten times its value. 


W. JENNINGS DEMOREST, Pusuisuer, ® 


17 E. 14 N 
Bold by all Newadealers and Postmasters. 


CHOICEST FOODS iN THE WORLD. 


COOKED 


A.B.C.W heat,A.B.C.Barley,A.B.C.Maize, 
Hulled, Steam-cooked, Desiccated. 
BEWARE -OF IMITATIONS!!! 


Ww. 


CAL, 


, Made from the Finest Grains. 
merican All Impurities Kemoved. Pre- 
pared for the table in ten minutes. 
(Registered Trace Mark.) 
Breakfast 
For sale by all Grocers. Send for 
Tare 
*P’@ Co., 83 Murray Street, N. ¥ 
Cereals. (lucorporated 1875 ) 


EBSTER’S 


Unabridged Dictionary. 


A Dictionary 
118,000 Words, 3000 Engravings, 
Gazetteer of the World 
of 25,000 Titles, and a 


Invaluable 

in every | BiOgraphical Dictionary 
— of nearly 10,000 Noted Persons, 
Fireside. Allin one Book. 


A CHOICE HOLIDAY GIFT. 


G. & C. MERRIAM & CO., Pub’rs, Springfield, Mass. 


ORGANS. 


n years. styles, 0 $900. For Cas 
Payments, or Rented. Catalogue, 46 pp., 4to free. 


PIANOS. 


The Improved Method of Stringing, introduced and 
perfected by Mason & is conceded by 
tent judges to constitute a radical advance in Piano 
orte construction. 
Do not uire one-quarter as much tuning as Pianos 
generally. escriptive Catalogue by mail. 


ORGAN & PIANO CO 


1&4 Tremont 8t., Boston. 149 Wabash Ave., Chicag® 
46 B, 14th St, (Union &q,), N, Y. 4 


KNABE 


Pr, \NOFs ES. 
Fone, Touch, Workmanship and Durability. 
WILLIAM KNABE & CO. 
Nos. 204 and 206 West Baltimore Street, 
Baltimore. No. 112 Fifth Avenue, N. Y 


ARRH FRE 


30 great s our faith we can cure you, dear 
sufferer, we will mail enough to convince, 
B. S, & Co.. Newark. 


HOLMES’ KETTLE PLATE 


USEFUL INVENTION. ™ 


(rity 


' 


= ‘ag, ete., etc., even 
ils out. 


| 


‘ 


rraxcisco MARKET 


THIS IS A PERFECT PROTECTION 
against burning while cooking all kinds of 
Vegetables, Meats, Puddings boiled in ; 
2 whose ttoms h 

been burned until they are worthless Pony 
used wish perfect safety with this plate. 


Acents WANTED For Every ON THE 


This cut represents Plate, Co 


AST 
ST, catirornia 
The General Agency for the State of Oregon is, 


30 ASH STREET, PORTLAND, oR. 


s cntrepresents the Plate 
in use, with asparagus 
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(ldest & Largest Music Store on the Coast 151.259 90 
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